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ORGANISTS OPEN 
NATIONAL MEETING 
IN SPRINGFIELD 


Delegates to Eighth Annual Con- 
vention Assemble in Exception- 
ally Large Numbers—President 
Brook and Rollo F. Maitland 


in Inaugural Recital— Praise 
for the New Auditorium Organ 
—Sessions Continued Through 
Four Days 


Ro sens: oeaucremmy Mass., Aug. 3.—Or- 
ganists and their friends from all 
parts of the United States arrived in 
this city to-day for the four days’ conven- 
tion of the National Association of Or- 
ganists in the Auditorium. They came in 
such numbers that officials were unani- 
mous in predicting that this eighth an- 
nual meeting would be the most success- 
ful in the history of the organization. 


President Arthur Scott Brook of Ruth- 
erford, N. J., pronounced the Auditorium, 
with its magnificent new organ, an ideal 
place for a gathering of this kind. “If 
you give us a chance to come here again, 
I don’t see how we can stay away,” he 
added. 

A number of those who came last night 
held an informal meeting in the Audi- 
torium and took this opportunity of try- 
ing the new organ which has but recently 
been installed. All pronounced it one of 
the very finest instruments in the coun- 
try. 

The first session of the convention was 
devoted to welcoming the organists and 
to a small amount of business. Mayor 
rank E. Stacy, Joseph Shattuck, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and Harry 
S. Baldwin, chairman of the convention 
‘ommittee of the Board of Trade, repre- 
sented the city, Mayor Stacy formally 
extending the city’s greetings. Mr. Shat- 
tuck expressed the pleasure of the Board 
of Trade in securing the convention for 
this city and Mr. Baldwin assured the 
visitors that it was a compliment to 
Springfield for them to come here. 

_ President Brook then introduced Henry 
Chapin, chairman of the Municipal 
Organ Fund Committee, which raised the 
noney to buy the organ. Mr. Chapin 
poke of the pride the citizens felt in this 
work and their generosity in contributing 
to the fund. Arthur H. Turner, organ 

t of Trinity Church, whose untiring ef- 

rts brought the convention to this city, 

as the next speaker. 

President Brook called upon Ralph 

.inder of Philadelphia, to assist in 
anking Springfield for entertaining the 
nvention. He congratulated Spring- 

id on the quality of the organ and said 

it from an organist’s standpoint 

ringfield could not be excelled as a con- 
tion city. 


Nominating Committee Chosen 


(he business part of the session con- 
ted in the appointment of a nominat- 
committee as follows: Chairman, 
ster Beebe of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ar- 
’ H. Turner of this city; Myron C. 
ou of Providence, R. I.; R. L. McAll 
New York; William A. Wolf of Lan- 
er, Pa.; John Hermann Loud of Bos- 
and Alfred Pennington of Scranton, 


ne election of officers will take place 
Orrow afternoon and other business 
be the president’s address and the 
‘ing of the annual reports. One of 
‘hief topics for discussion will be the 
sition to consolidate The Console, 
ournal of the National Association 
rganists, with The Diapason of Chi- 


vO papers were read during the 
‘noon session to-day, one on “The 
stry of Music,” by Rev. F. Ward 


[Continued on page 4] 
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GRACE BONNER WILLIAMS 


American Soprano of Boston, Who Has Gained Enviable Reputation in the Con- 
cert World for Musicianship as Well as Exceptional Vocal Gifts. Her En- 


tire Musical Education Was Obtained in America. 


(See Page 26) 





MAY MAKE SOUSA’S MARCH OFFICIAL 


A Plea to Congress in Behalf of 
‘Dixie’? and “Stars and 
Stripes Forever”’ 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 22.—The United 
States will no longer be without an 
official march, but will have two of them 
—“Dixie” and “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever”’—if a resolution adopted by the 
Music Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia and formally presented to John 
Philip Sousa at the close of his concert 
at the Exposition last night 
favorable consideration at the hands of 


receives 


Congress. 

Charles Farwell Edson of Los Angeles, 
general vice-president of the California 
association, presented the resolution to 
Mr. Sousa in person, and he expects to 


Entered at the Post Office at New York 


N. 





secure the co-operation not only of this 

noted leader but of others all over the 

country. The resolution is as follows: 
“Whereas, The United States of 

America has no official march; and 

whereas, ‘The Stars and Stripes 

Forever’ and ‘Dixie’ have captured 

the world by their distinctive 

Americanism; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association of California does 
respectfully petition Congress to de- 
clare that these two compositions be 
known as the official marches of the 

United States and played on all 

State occasions.” 

When the _ resolution was 
Mr. Edson was appointed head of a com- 
mittee to start a movement to interest 
music teachers and leaders all over the 
country in the effort to have the two 
marches made official. 


adopted, 


Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 
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LOS ANGELES SCENE 
OF GREAT PACIFIC 
COAST SANGERFEST 


Massed Choruses Numbering a 
Thousand Voices and Quartet 
of Eminent Soloists Arouse Ut- 
most Enthusiasm—Los Angeles 
Organization Wins Both Kaiser 
and Emperor of Austria Cups 


(By Telegraph to MusIcaAn AMERICA) 

OS ANGELES, Aug. 2.—-What is re- 

garded as the greatest. Saingerfest 
ever held on the Pacific Coasi began last 
Thursday and continued through Satur- 
day evening. Brilliant success attended 
the performance of seven concerts. The 
massed choruses of the Pacific Sanger- 
bund numbered a thousand singers, and 
there was a quartet of eminent soloists. 
The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
of fifty pieces assisted. 

The soloists were Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Marcella Craft, soprano; George 
Hamlin, tenor, and Carl Schlegel, bari- 
tone. Each of them was in splendid 
form and scored an individual triumph. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink was tumultu- 
ously welcomed. There were three con- 
ductors, Henry Schoenefeld, Siegfried 


Hagen and Adolf Tandler. 

Audiences numbering 5000 received the 
performances of choruses. and soloists 
with immense enthusiasm. It is esti 
mated that the receipts were $45,000. 

The contests for the Kaiser and Em- 
peror of Austria cups were both won by 
the Gesang Turnverein Germania of Los 
Angeles, conducted by Mr. Schoenefeld. 
The Harmonie Chorus of San Francisco 
won second prize in the Emperor of 
Austria contest, and the Germania of San 
Francisco second in the Kaiser cup con- 
test. 

Other first prizes were won by Con- 

dia of Anaheim, Cal., Arion of Port- 

Ore., and the Philharmonic of 
other second prizes by 
lreundschaft of San Francisco, and the 

Sdiigerbund, Tacoma. 

Albert Birkel of Seattle 
president of the Pacific 
‘and it was voted to hold the next meet- 
ing at Seattle. W. F. GATES. 


William J. Guard Sends Word of Gatti- 
Casazza 


was elected 





From Milan, on. July 6, William J. 
Guard, press representative of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, wrote to the 
New York Evening Sun describing war 
conditions in Italy. “And while all these 
exhibitions of patriotic ardor are taking 
place,” Mr. Guard’s letter concluded, 
“Signor Giulio Gatti-Casazza is proceed- 
ing calmly and methodically with the or- 
ganization of next winter’s season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 
I went with him the other afternoon to 
an audition of ambitious young persons 
whose teachers think they sre ‘ripe’ for 
New York honors. I was going to tell 
you all about it, but there is enough sad 
ness in this sad world already—where- 
fore, silence is golden.” 


Bella Alten to Return, Chicago Hears 


CHICAGO, Aug. 2.—Welcome news comes 
to this city that Bella Alten, former sing- 
er of soubrette roles at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will sing here in elaborate 
revivals of Johann Strauss’s “Die Fleder- 
maus” and Offenbach’s “La Belle Héléne.”’ 

M. R. 


Francis Maclennan to Sail Soon from 
Germany 


Francis Maclennan, the American 
tenor of the Hamburg and formerly of 
the Berlin Royal Opera, will leave Ber- 
lin soon for this country, according to 
a July 31 dispatch from that city. He 
will sing with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. 


Sangerbund,” 
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PAVLOWA THE “MOVIE” MAN’S LATEST CONVERT 














Famous Russian Dancer Tells 
Why She Answered the Call 
of the Camera—An Oppor- 
tunity to Broaden the Sphere 
of Her Artistic Influence 

By ROBERT GRAU 


ROBABLY not one in fifty of pres- 
ent-day photo-playgoers compre- 
hends the significance of Anna Pavlowa’s 
forthcoming advent in the realm of the 
silent drama. 

To the majority she is known as a 
classic dancer whose art may be en- 
joyed only by the wealthy, who pay $5 
with alacrity for the privilege of sitting 
entranced at an exhibition of choreog- 
raphy which would be wholly “over the 
heads” of that tremendous public which 
flocks to the thousands of “neighbor- 
hood” theaters day and night. 

This viewpoint is largely due to the 
indifference with which famous dancers 
in the past have been received. Perhaps 
it is just as well that the 90 per cent of 
mankind which has never been held spell- 
bound through the art of Pavlowa should 
liken her to the dancers of the past. 

For when the awakening does come, 
with Pavlowa’s bid for conquest at her 
sereen début, the new public to which 
she is now but a celebrated name, will 
witness a triumph all the more remark- 
able. For Pavlowa stands not alone as 


a supreme exponent of classic dancing, 
but comes to the screen as an actress 
of power, with the added gift, which so 
few great players possess, of a com- 
plete mastery of the art of pantomime. 

No one dreamed that Pavlowa would 
capitulate to the camera man—at least 
not in this decade. The famous Rus- 
sian artist is one of the very few stars 
who can fill the Metropolitan Opera 
House at $5 a seat. Fourteen times in 
one season Pavlowa sold out the big 
auditorium, and to this day she is the 
only attraction that has played to ca- 
pacity at the Century Opera House. In 
Chicago at the big Auditorium Pavlowa 
drew $8,500 at a matinée, and twice in 
Los Angeles the sale of seats had to be 
stopped by the fire department. Under 
such circumstances it is not strange that 
people are asking what could possibly 
induce her to change her artistic environ- 
ment. Pavlowa explains her motive 
thus: 

“At best I can appear in person, even 
in America, in only a score of the larger 
cities, and, in Europe, aside from Lon- 
don, Paris and a few other great cities, 
I have never appeared at all. In the 
war-stricken nations, including my own 
country, I am unable to face the public 
in the flesh under the appalling condi- 
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Pavlowa Poses for the Moving Picture Version of Auber’s “The Dumb Girl 
of Portici” 


tions now existent. Hence comes the 
idea to turn to the new art, which en- 
ables the performer to leave records of 
his work for all time. The great mo- 
ment to employ this art is when one’s 
career is at its zenith. It was what 
these perpetual film records would mean, 


when my gifts are less than now, that 
determined me to harken to the call, and 
I am convinced, after some days in this 
amazing new environment, that my art 
will be immeasurably enhanced. Truly 
I hope to increase my vogue with the 
public tenfold.” 





““MIKADO ” FOR POLISH FUND 





Two Fine Performances Given in New 
Canaan; Conn. 


NEw CANAAN, CONN., July 31.—Donna 
Easley, the gifted young concert so- 
prano, made her first appearance on the 
operatic stage here in “The Mikado” 
yesterday. Not only because she is a 
prominent member of the summer col- 
ony, but primarily because of her vocal 
and personal charm, she scored a notable 
success, taking the réle of Yum-Yum 
with the grace of a Farrar in “Butter- 
fly.” Arthur Clough, of “Rose Maid” 
and “Prince of Pilsen” fame, sang 
Nanki-Poo in able style and gave power 
to the cast. Henry J. Davenport proved 
a most admirable Ko-Ko. 

The distinguished presence of Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich meant much to the 
occasion, the two performances of the 
day being given under the auspices of 
the American Polish Relief Committee, 
of which Mme. Sembrich is president. 
Between the acts at each performance 
Mme. Sembrich delivered an address on 
the needs of Poland. 

Other members of the cast than those 
mentioned were Mrs. Henry J. Daven- 
port, who made a fine impression as 
Pitti-Sing; Everett Jansen Wendell as 
the Mikado; Morris K. Parker as Pooh- 
Bah; Marshal Stearns as Pish-Tush: 
D. Putnam Brinley, Nee-Ban; Florence 
Garrish, Peep-Bo, and Mrs. Rupert C. 
King, Katisha. Alexander Henderson, 
who conducted at the first performance 
ever given in this country of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera, directed with all his 


old-time skill, and the staging was in the 
hands of Frank H. Ranney. The entire 
production was a tribute to the efficient 
guidance of these men. i te B- 





Scotti’s Moving Picture Début Delayed 
by Metropolitan Company 


Some months ago it was announced 
that Antonio Scotti had decided to enter 
the moving picture field and would pose 
for a version of Franco Leoni’s one-act 
opera, “The Cat and the Cherub,” in 
which he appeared at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last winter. However, the 
baritone has not yet fulfilled his project 
and it was said this week that the reason 
was to be found in the attitude of the 
Metropolitan company which intends to 
share hereafter in the profits of all its 
artists under contract who go into mov- 
ing picture enterprises. Delay in decid- 
ing how much of the amount to be paid 
the singer should go into the company’s 
treasury is believed to have held Mr. 
Scotti temporarily inactive in the new 
field. It is said that the Metropolitan 
has also made a rule by which its artists, 
who sing for talking-machines, will re- 
celve their compensation in future from 
the Metropolitan company instead of the 
talking-machine organizations, and that 
the royalties will be paid to the opera 
company. 

A young tenor named Lawrence 
Haynes, from Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been engaged by Arthur Hammerstein 
for his new Hauerbach-Friml opera. 
Mr. Hammerstein expects the young 
man to create a sensation. 


VICTOR AMATI TO WED 


Descendant of Violin Makers Will Make 
Singer His Bride 

WORCESTER, Mass., Aug. 3.—Victor 
Amati of 35 West 116th street, New 
York, a direct descendant of the famous 
Amati violin makers, will marry Rose 
Mamigonian, a pretty Worcester singer, 
next week. The young couple took out 
their marriage license to-day. 

Miss Mamigonian was born in Harpoot, 
Armenia, a little more than twenty-one 
years ago. She came to this country 
when a baby, and has been singing ever 
since she was able to lisp the first songs 
of childhood. She is a graduate of the 
New England Conservatory of Music and 
has the distinction of having won two 
scholarships. 

Mr. Amati is twenty-four years old. 
He and his brother, Quintillio, are the 
last descendants of the noted Amati fam- 
ily. His great-great-great-grandfather 
was the maker of the famous violin, said 
to be the second best in the world and of 
which it is also said that there are but 
four in this country. He is a graduate 
of the Royal Conservatory at Naples. 


The couple will make their home in New 
York. 





Mme. Ganna Walska, a prima donna 
of Paris and Warsaw, who made her dé- 
but in America last April in the French 
operetta, “Mlle. Nitouche,” at the Cen- 
tury Opera House, is to marry Lowell M. 
Palmer, Jr., wealthy society man, who 
heard Mme. Walska sing on the occasion 
of her début here, 








AMERICAN’S CANTATA 
SUNG AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Baltimore Composer’s Work 
Well Presented—Hinshaw’s 
Successful Début 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 31.—A not- 
able event of the week was the first 
presentation here of a cantata by Wil- 
berfoss George Owst of Baltimore called 
“Message of the Winds.” While the 
number is brief it abounds in excellent 
material for chorus and tenor soloist 
and is well orchestrated. C. Judson 
House, singing the tenor réle, exhibited 
a fine voice, well placed. The work of 
the entire company, under the baton of 
Alfred Hallam, was of a high degree of 
excellence. 

Charles Bowes, baritone; Ruth Cun- 
ningham, soprano; Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist, and Mr. Bowes and Mr. House, 
in an ensemble number, gave an excel- 
lent account of themselves, while the 
Chautauqua Choir in three numbers from 
Rubinstein’s “Tower of Babel” likewise 


pleased the large audience. 

The individual recital programs at 
Higgin’s Hall for the week were artis- 
tically presented. On Monday, Austin 
Conradi appeared; on Tuesday, Sol Mar- 
cosson, and, Wednesday, Ernest Hutche- 
son. On Friday evening a performance 
in the form of vaudeville, under the cap- 
tion of “The Follies,’ drew a packed 
house. Ernest Hutcheson, James Bird, 
George Sweet, C. Judson House, Austin 
Conradi, Charles Bowes, Charles Wash- 
burn, Lynn B. Dana and William Wade 
Hinshaw of the music section were 
heard. The performance was a benefit 
for the Arts and Crafts Building. 

The concert of Wednesday afternoon 
drew the largest afternoon audience of 
the season and marked the first appear- 
ance here of William Wade Hinshaw, 
director of the vocal department of the 
Summer Music School. Mr. Hinshaw 
was heard in several groups of songs 
and achieved an instantaneous success. 
He sang with dramatic style and con- 
cept, choosing a varied number of songs 
best calculated to please his hearers. 
Other artists on the program were Aus 
tin Conradi, pianist, and Sol Marcosson, 
violinist. Both were in excellent form. 
The accompaniments were in the able 
hands of Frederick Shattuck. 

Two organ recitals were presented in 
the Amphitheater during the week by 
Frederick Schleider of New York, presi- 
dent of the New York State Music 





Teachers’ Association. Mr. Schleider 
proved to be an organist of rare accom- 
plishments. His recitals drew large 
audiences. His programs were well 


chosen as well as beautifully played. 

A miscellaneous program that proved 
of great interest was given in the Amphi- 
theater on Friday evening. The orches- 
tra played a potpourri of American na- 


tional airs and the soloists, Charles 
Washburn, baritone, and Judson House, 
tenor, contributed several American 


songs in their own inimitable style. Then 
came the “Banner of St. George,” by 
Elgar, for soprano solo, chorus and 
orchestra, Alfreda Beatty singing the 
solo part with charming effect. As to 
the chorus and orchestra, the best work 
done by these organizations this season 
gained the liberal applause of the audi- 
ence. This was the second performance 
of the work here. L. B. D. 





Subscription Concerts for Des Moines 


Des MOoINEs, I4., Aug. 2.—The fifth 
season of subscription concerts, George 
F. Ogden, manager, will bring to this city 
Lucrezia Bori, the Spanish soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Moriz 
Rosenthal, the celebrated pianist, Ada 
Sassoli, the harpist, Reinald Werren 
rath, the American baritone, Albert Lin 
quest, tenor, and the Zoellner Quartet 
which will be assisted by Lois Adler, 
pianist. 





Compliments From Minnesota 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have heard many compliments of M: 
Freund since he left our city, both per 
sonally and with regard to the address h« 
made here. Nearly every exchange ha: 
something pertaining to the conferenc« 
and particularly noticed the principa 
speaker, Mr. Freund. 

Best regards, sincerely, 
Burt May, 
Editor, Albert Lea Evening Tribun 
and the Times-Enterprise. 
Albert Lea, Minn., July 12, 1915. 
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T. PAUL’S Episcopal Church Choir of Englewood, N. J., on an annual outing at 
the Harriman estate, Sterling Lake, is shown in photograph No. 1. Reading from 
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N. Y. In the unnumbered circle: Mary Jordan, contralto, at Spruce Cabin Inn in 
the Pocono Mountains. No. 5: Perry Averill, baritone; Alexander Russell, composer 


the left: Katherine Horisberg, Mrs. Edna S. Sauer, William Janaushek (organist and 
choir master), Mrs. Alice Sanford Baker, contralto; Edward Sanger, basso; William 
Simmons, baritone. No. 2: Thuel Burnham, the pianist, and teacher at Martha’s 
Vineyard, where he has leased a cottage for the summer. No. 3: Jules Falk, violin- 
ist, at the San Francisco exposition. The Music Hall is shown in the background. 
No. 4: Austin Conradi, pianist, and Rudolph Bauerkeller, violinist, at Chautauqua, 


and organist, and Dr. Eichorn, tenor on Riverside Drive, New York, just before 
they began a week’s motor trip through the Berkshires and White Mountains. No. 
6: William A. Schmidt, ’cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra and Charles Gilbert 
Spross, composer, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. No. 7: Katharine Goodson, the English 
pianist at Lisbon, N. H. No. 8: Paul Reimers, Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist at 
Schroon Lake. No. 9: Mary Helen Brown (center) composer, with Edith Rubel, 
violinist, and Claude Warford, tenor, at Miss Brown’s home, Short Hills, N. J. 





INSPIRING PAGEANT ENDS 
NORTHWEST SANGERFEST 


Parade of Delegates Follows the Five 
Concerts in Omaha—Election 
of Officers 


OMAHA, NEB., July 31.—One of the 
most inspiring pageants ever seen in this 
city was the parade which followed the 
five concerts of the twenty-sixth national 
Sangerfest of the Northwest. The seri- 
ous business of the “fest” over, the local 
bund and the thousands of visitors united 
in the daylight parade, of which the 
most interesting features were a divi- 
sion of old German soldiers and a won- 
derful display of flags and banners— 
hundreds of them massed in one section. 
The day ended with “high jinks” (if 
Such a term may be used in connection 


with the Sanger) at the German Home, 
although a few of the delegates tarried 
over Sunday. 

An important feature of Saturday’s 
proceedings, not heretofore’ reported, 
was the election of R. C. Strehlow of 
Omaha, as president of the Saingerbund 
of the Northwest, with Albert Roos, 
Forest Park, Chicago, vice-president, 
and Charles Sass, Dubuque, treasurer. 
Kansas City was without a dissenting 
vote chosen as the next meeting place, 
in 1917. 

Following the election Dr. Hexamer 
of Philadelphia, president of the Ger- 
man-American Alliance, made an im- 
pressive address, his subject being “Ger- 
man Songs and German Singing.” Pre 
senting idealistically the transportation 
by the Germans of their home songs 
from the fatherland to the lands of their 
adoption, Dr. Hexamer spoke strongly 
of the wide influence of the Sangerfests 
and concluded with an appeal for singing 
in the home, >. L. W. 


MANCINI OPERA COMPANY 
PLAYING IN BOGOTA 


Government Concession Granted for 
Season of Several Months—“Tra- 
viata” Opening Opera 
BoGoTA, COLOMBIA, June 18.—The 
Federal Government has just granted 
to George V. Guyer, representative of 
the Mancini Opera Company, a conces- 
sion which gives him control over the 
aristocratic Teatro Colon for a period 
of several months, free of all cost, and 
with the lighting of the theater included. 
In addition, the government assumes the 
cost of transporting the company to 
Bogota, and guarantees return trips to 

the coast, at its own expense. 

The Mancini Opera Company, accord- 
ing to telegrams received by Mr. Guyer, 
sailed from La Guayra, Venezuela, on 
the French Transatlantic liner “Perou” 


on June 12 for Barranquilla, the port 
of Colombia. It will be remembered that 
the “Perou” is a sister ship to the ill- 
fated “Guadeloupe,” which was sunk by 
a German commerce raider some few 
months ago. 

The company will sail from Barran- 
quilla on a government cruiser, up the 
Magdalena River to-morrow, arriving in 
Bogota on or about the 21st of this 
month. The first performance is an 
nounced for the 26th, with Verdi’s “La 
Traviata,” Regina Vicarino, who heads 
the company, singing the title réle. 

Bogota has developed rapidly in the 
last few years and is now a beautiful 
capital of 250,000 people. The last opera 
season given here was five years ago 
by the veteran impresario, the late 
Mario Lambardi. His season lasted five 
months to crowded houses and at the 
beginning of it he had to compete with 
the Sigaldi Opera Company, which left 
a few weeks after Lambardi began. 

DE Mora. 
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EISTEDDFOD OPENS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Choirs from All Parts of the 
Country Entered in the 
Contests 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, July 29, 1915. 


HE International Eisteddfod has at- 
tracted large numbers of Welsh peo- 
ple and many prominent singing organi- 
zations from all parts of the ccountry 
this week. Song sessions are being held 
in the Auditorium, afternoon and even- 
ing. On Tuesday the great session of 
the bards was opened with Druidic cere- 
monies in Golden Gate Park. Mayor 
Rolph delivered the address of welcome 
in the Auditorium Tuesday evening, and 
immediately the competitive singing was 
begun. 

In the contest of women’s choirs, the 
first prize, $1,000, was won by the Haydn 
Choir of Chicago, and the second, $250, 
by the Ladies’ Musical Club of Tacoma. 
The judges were Ernest R. Kroeger of 
St. Louis; Professor E. B. Lloyd of South 
Bend, Ind.; Dr. Henry Housely of Den- 
ver; Professor David Davis of Cincin- 


nati, and Redfern Mason, the Examiner 
critic. 

Mr. Kroeger, in announcing the 
awards, mentioned that none of choirs in 
the contest had remained true to pitch, 
and that all were seriously deficient in 
enunciation. The German chorus singers 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, he 
said, are much more readily understood 
in the singing of English than are these 
American choirs. 

The principal awards made since Tues- 
day evening are as follows: Men’s choirs 
—First prize, $3,000, Orpheus Club, Los 
Angeles; second prize, $250, McNeil Club, 
Sacramento. Military bands—First 
prize, $2,000, withheld; no competitor 
worthy. Second prize, $500, Columbia 
Park Boys’ Band, San Francisco. Chor- 
uses of children under sixteen years— 
First prize, $250, girls from East Oak- 
land Grammar schools, Zanette Potter, 
director; second priz, $100, Columbia 
Park boys, San Francisco. 

In annual convention here last Tues- 
day, the National Association .of Piano 
Merchants of America elected these offi- 
cers: President, J. G. Corley, Richmond, 
Va.; first vice-president, J. A. Turner, 
Tampa, Fla.; second vice-president, Ed- 
ward Grimm, Milwaukee; secretary, 
Percy Foster, Washington. The 1916 
convention will be held in New York. 
The delegates on Tuesday indorsed the 
Printer’s Ink bill regarding “pure adver- 
tising”’ and the Stevens bill giving the 
manufacturers of patented articles the 
right to fix prices. Wednesday was the 
association’s special day at the Expo- 
sition, the occasion commemorating the 
completion of the second century of 
piano-making in America. Phil T. Clay, 
of this city, the retiring president of the 
association, had charge of the exercises. 
Director Frank L. Brown, of the Expo- 
sition, made an address during which he 
suggasted that the emblem of music in 
heaven should be the piano, not the harp. 

The Mormon Tabernacle Choir proved 


a great attraction at the Exposition, 
where four concerts were given. The list 
of soloists included Lucy Gates, prima 
donna soprano, of the Royal Opera, Ber- 
lin; John J. McClellan, organist at the 
Mormon Tabernacle, Salt Lake City; 
Leon Hoffmeister, the New York bari- 
tone, and Samuel F. Whitaker, organist 
at the Ogden Tabernacle. 
THOMAS NUNAN. 


FARWELL TO SUCCEED 
MANNES AS DIRECTOR 


Composer and Writer to Take 
Charge of Music School Settle- 
ment in New York 


Arthur Farwell, the noted American 
composer and writer, a member of the 
editorial staff of MusIcAL AMERICA, has 
been appointed musical director of the 
Music School Settlement of New York 


succeeding to the 
position left va- 
cant by the resig- 
nation of David 
Mannes. 

The place was 
offered him last 
week by Mrs. 
Frank Bailey 
Rowell, president 
of the committee 
appointed by the 
board of direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Farwell 
has not as yet 
formulated any 
definite plans for 

Arthur Farwell the development 
of the — school 
other than to see to the continuation of 
its efficient management under present 
conditions. But his wide experience in 
the movement of music for the people 
and in the administration of public 
music are likely to lead him to see ways 
in which the principles there learned 
may contribute eventually to the expan- 
sion of the school’s activity and pro- 
gram. 

It is largely because of Mr. Farwell’s 
aims and experiences in bringing the 
best in music to the people that he has 
been chosen for this work. 

Since 1909 Mr. Farwell has been a 
member of the editorial staff of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, and his new duties will not 
necessitate a breaking of this relation- 
ship. From 1899 to 1901 he was lec- 
turer on music at Cornell University and 
in 1901 founded for the benefit of the 
newer school of American composers the 
Wa-Wan Press, which he conducted until 
1912. From 1910 to 1913 he was super- 
visor of municipal concerts in New York. 











Chorus of 1000 Voices to Sing in “Mes- 
siah” at Ocean Grove 


For the performance of “The Messiah” 
at the Ocean Grove, N. J., Auditorium 
on Saturday evening, Aug. 21, a chorus 
of 1000 voices from New York, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, Newark and Ocean Grove 
oratorio societies will support the solo- 
ists, who are to be Anita Rio, Dan Bed- 
doe and Henri Scott. The orchestra has 
been selected from the New York Sym- 
phony Society, the Philharmonic and the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

The Children’s Musical Festival will 
be held Saturday evening, Aug. 14. 
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Master Faculty Includes 


Sigismond Stojowski, Alberto Jonas, Albert 
Ross Parsons, Anton Witek, Vita Witek, 
Arthur Hartmann, Herwegh von Ende, Adrienne Remenyi, 
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WASSILI LEPS NOW 
AT WILLOW GROVE 


Presents Philadelphians as 
Soloists in Opening Concerts 
of His Orchestra 


Philadelphia, Aug. 2, 1915. 

ASSILI LEPS, with his orchestra, 

opened his annual engagement of 
two weeks at Willow Grove Park yester- 
day afternoon, and presented four inter- 
esting programs before large audiences. 
Mr. Leps introduced operatic programs, 
with prominent soloists, to Willow Grove 
patrons several years ago. His outlay of 
attractions for the present engagement 


is unusually elaborate, with selections 
from popular grand and light operas to 
be given with full orchestral accompani- 
ment and in several instances with 
chorus. 

Four concerts are given each day, two 
in the afternoon and two in the evening, 
and the first program yesterday, whic 
was all instrumental, was given to an ac- 
companiment of reverberating thunder 
and a tremendous downpour of rain. 
The second, however, was presented 
under more favorable auspices. The fea- 
ture was the first local appearance since 
his return from Europe last fall of Earl 
W. Marshall, an American tenor, who 
won pronounced success as a leading 
tenor at La Scala in Milan. Mr. Marshall 
is a young man of fine appearance and 
unusual vocal ability. His voice is of 
firm, resonant quality, of robust caliber 
in dramatic passages, but capable of re- 
fined lyric effects, as was evidenced yes- 
terday in his singing of Canio’s Lament 
from “Pagliacci.” So great was his suc- 
cess that, after singing a Puccini aria, he 
was compelled to repeat the “Pagliacci” 
number as a second encore. 

In the orchestra numbers of the after- 
noon, Mr. Leps showed once more his 
artistic qualifications, giving excellent 
interpretations to such numbers as the 
“Raymond” Overture of Thomas, the 





“Coronation March” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Le Prophéte”; overture, “Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” Nicolai; Prelude in C 
Minor, Rachmaninoff, and excerpts from 
Gounod’s “Faust.” Mr. Leps makes the 
inevitable numerous encores a marked 
feature of his concerts. ‘ 

The first concert last evening intro- 
duced Kathryn Meisle, the young Phila- 
delphia contralto, as soloist. Miss Meisle, 
who won first vocal honors for the East- 
ern district, and then for the entire coun- 
try, in the contest of the Federation of 
Music Clubs of America, returned re- 
cently from the federation convention at 
Los Angeles, where she appeared with 
glowing success. It is seldom one hears 
in so young a singer a voice so beautiful 
and so fully developed. With a genuine 
contralto, remarkably full, rich and 
sympathetic throughout its wide range, 
Miss Meisle is well equipped for a career 
that promises brilliant achievement. 
She sang last evening the favorite, 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and 
Delilah,” and was enthusiastically called 
back to give two added numbers. The 
instrumental numbers on this program 
were Tschaikowsky’s “1812” Overture, 
Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi-Ostrow,” and 
the “Scénes Napolitaines” of Massenet, 
all of which were admirably played. 

At the final evening concert, Henri 
Scott, who has been engaged as a lead- 
ing member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company next season, received an enthu- 
siastic welcome. This fine basso, whom 
Philadelphia proudly claims as its own, 
constantly grows in vocal power and in 
authority and understanding of interpre- 
tation. His singing of “O Tu Palermo,” 
from Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers,” last 
evening, was superb. Fully justified was 
the delight of the audience, which had 
the pleasure of hearing him sing as an 
encore the Toreador Song from “Car- 
men,” which so frequently is poorly sung, 
even by famous basses and baritones, but 
which Mr. Scott gives with telling ef- 
fect. The “Mignon” overture, selections 
from “Madama Butterfly,” Three Dances 
from “Henry VIII,” German; “Cortége 
de Bacchus,” Delibes, and Herbert’s 
“American Fantasie,” were orchestral 
numbers that rounded out this highly en- 
joyable program. ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 





ORGANISTS OPEN 
NATIONAL MEETING 
IN SPRINGFIELD 


[Continued from page 1] 


Denys of Washington, D. C., and the 
other on “Music in New England as it 
Was and Is,” by Nathan H. Allen of 
Hartford, Conn. 

The first recital was opened by Presi- 
dent Brook, who played “Laudate Do- 
minum,” by Roland Diggle, which is dedi- 
cated to President Brook. The remainder 
of the program was played by Rollo F. 
Maitland, representing the American Or- 
gan Players’ Club of Philadelphia. 

This evening was devoted to the annual 
reception to members and friends of the 
organization. 


Recitals of the Week 


During the remainder of the sessions 
organ recitals will be given by James 
Robert Gillette of Macon, Ga.; Arthur 
H. Turner of this city; John Hermann 
Loud of Boston, and Alfred Pennington 
and Charles Heinroth of Pittsburgh. 
Papers will be read by R. L. McAll of 
New York City; William D. Armstrong 
of Alton, Ill.; Homer N. Bartlett of New 
York City; Rev. William J. Finn of Chi- 
cago, and Prof. Waldo S. Pratt of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The annual banquet will be held in 
Hotel Kimball, Friday night, and on 
Saturday the organists will visit the 
factory of the Austin Organ Company 
in Hartford. 

Among those who registered to-day 
were: F. O. Nash, Boston; Harry J. 
Dickerson, Dover, N. J.; Alford Pen- 
nington, Scranton, Pa.; Arthur Hersch- 
mann, New York; William Armstrong, 
New York; Carrie C. Hopper, Beacon- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.; Eva Underhill, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Rev. F. Ward 
Denys, Washington, D. C.; James R. Gil- 
lette, Macon, Ga.; Mr. and Mrs. William 
A. Wolf, Lancaster, Pa.; Howard E. 
orewer, Hartford, Conn.; Edwin F. Lau- 
bin, Hartford, Conn.; Malcolm G. Hum- 
phries, Meriden, Conn.; Herman B. 








Keese, i Montclair, N. J.; William 
Stansfield, Washington, D. C.; Charles 
F. Kelly, Providence, R. I.; Sidney C. 
Durrt, Cincinnati, O.; Charles E. Wis- 
ner, Lancaster, Pa.; Edwin M. Steckel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Myron C. Ballou, 
Providence, R. I.; Ralph Kinder, Bala, 
Pa.; J. Frank Bates, Turners Falls, 
Mass.; R. L. McAll, New York; Fred- 
eric C. Abbe, Warehousepoint, Conn.; G. 
Clifford Terrym, Millington, N. J.; Mrs. 
Martha B. Benson, Roland Park, Md.; 
Miss Esther Hunt, Roland Park, Md.; 
Charles C. Chase, Kennybunkport, Me.; 
Alice P. Wineherter, New Bedford, 
Mass.; George Henry Day, New York; 
Carl S. Malmstrom, Worcester, Mass.; 
Theodore E. Dexter, Central Falls, R. I.; 
Herbert L. Yerrington, Norwich, Conn.; 
Frederick Enger, Orange, N. J.; Chris- 
tine I. Bigelow, Rutland, Vt.; Jasper W. 
Sawyer, Clinton, Mass.; John Hermann 
Loud, Boston; Stanley I. Reiff, Lands- 
downe, Pa.; Lewis A. Vantine, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Miss Annette M. Binford, 
Providence, R. I.; Richard Keys Biggs, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; William J. Short, 
Northampton, Mass.; J. H. Francis, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Percy C. Spring, 
Providence, R. I.; C. H. Beebe, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Charles C. Boyle, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Rollo Maitland, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. pe 





Mme. Leginska, the English pianist; 
Kathleen Howard, contralto; Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Germaine _ Schnitzer, 
pianist, have been engaged through 
Messrs. Haensel and Jones for Mrs. 
Bramhall’s series of musicales in the 
salon at Sherry’s, New York, for the sea- 
son of 1915-16. 





WANTED: There is a splendid opening 
for a capable young violinist, man or 
woman, desirous of advanced study, 
with a well known violin teacher, to 
become his assistant teacher, with op- 
portunity to develop lucrative position 
in New York City. Only those who 
are thoroughly interested in teaching 
should reply. Conscientious, Box 7, 
care Musical America, 505 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 








Gertrude F. Cowen Announces 


MME. CHARLES CAHIER 


Eminent American Prima Donna Contralto Engaged as Soloist with the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra. 


SEASON 1915-16 











Exclusive Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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MIDSUMMER RECITAL 
BY LESLIE HODGSON 


Attractive Program Finely Pre- 
sented by Gifted American 
Pianist 


Leslie Hodgson, the gifted American 
pianist, gave his customary midsummer 
recital at the American Institute of 
Applied Music, New York, on Wednes- 
day afternoon of last week. In spite of 
the oppressive heat the large audience 
manifested its enjoyment of his per- 
formances in vehement fashion and 
obliged him to lengthen the program 
with a number of encores. 

The works presented were Sgambati’s 


“Nenia,” F. Morris Class’s “Adown the 
Lanes of Old Romance” and the “Vig- 
nette,” Op. 7; Déodat de Séverac Ss Sun 
Bathers” and “Music Box,” Liszt’s “St 
Francis and the Birds” and the “Erl- 
king” transcription and a Chopin group, 
including a Prelude, the F Sharp Minor 
Polonaise and the “Tarantelle.” Among 
the encores were the “A®olian Harp 
Etude of Chopin and Teresa Carreno’s 
-harming waltz. 
~— the course of the last few years 
Mr. Hodgson has ripened into one of the 
most interesting and satisfying of the 
younger American pianists. His de- 
velopment is a steady process, each re- 
cital showing him in a position more 
advanced than the previous one. It is 
playing which blends in thoroughly —. 
fying proportion, intelligence, musica 
perception and_ poetic emotion. His 
technical grasp has broadened and his 
range of tonal — : = varied and 
~ er than it used to be. 
“— Hodgson played _ the delectably 
sentimental romance of Morris Class and 
de Séverac’s flashingly impressionistic 
“Sun Bathers” with tenderness and scin- 
tillant deftness respectively. Properly 
delicate and fanciful, too, was the St. 
Francis Legend.” For introducing the 
Sgambati composition to American music 
lovers, as well as for the impressive 
weight and dignity of his performance 
of it, Mr. Hodgson merits thanks. It 
consists of a series of sufficiently en- 
grossing variations—of which there are 
not too many—on a_ simple _ elegiac 
theme unadorned with harmony; a 
product of resourceful musicianship, and 
a spirit strongly akin to Brahms. The 
sonorous proclamation of the theme, 
stoutly harmonized and moving above a 
plangent bass is a really imposing 
climax. ra 
Much might be said in commendation 
of Mr. Hodgson’s brilliant and poetic 
Chopin performances. The outstanding 
feature of this group was the gorgeous 
Polonaise in the rendering of which the 
pianist reached a high pitch of excel- 
lence. ma we Oe 





Roderick White Gives His Twelfth Re- 
cital in Santa Barbara 


Before leaving for the Redwood Grove 
to attend the Bohemian Club Play, and 
afterwards appear as soloist at the Bee- 
thoven Festival in San Francisco, on 
Aug. 8, Roderick White, the violinist, 
was heard in a popular request program 
in Santa Barbara, Cal. This was his 
second recital in that city within a short 
time. The recital, which Mr. White gave 
on July 28, was his twelfth in Santa Bar- 
bara, his following there being so as- 
sured that during one season he made a 
record of five appearances within six 
weeks. After the Beethoven Festival, 
Mr. White will leave for a few weeks’ 
sojourn with his brother, Stewart Ed- 
ward White, at Lake Tahoe, departing 
thereafter for the East, in order to spend 
some time at his home in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., prior to the opening of his tour in 
October, under the management of 
Charles L. Wagner. 

After all medical efforts had proved 
ruitless, the playing of a pianist re- 

tored to Corporal Saturno Squillaciotti 
f the Italian army, the power of speech 
vhich he lost during the course of a vio- 
ent battle some two weeks ago. The 
ifliction was overcome by a burning de- 


ha 


ire to exclaim “Bravo! 














ARTISTS AT CANANDAIGUA’S FESTIVAL 

















Conductor and Soloists in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” as Sung by Singers’ Club 
of Canandaigua, N. Y. 


HE accompanying snapshot, taken at the recent festival of the Singers’ Club 
of Canandaigua, N. Y., when Rossini’s “Stabat Mater’ was given, shows, 
from left to right, in the front row, Wilfred Glenn, bass; Amy Ellerman, con- 
tralto; Judge F. R. Thompson, conductor of the club, Marie Kaiser, soprano, and 


John Young, tenor. 





MUSIC AT BAR HARBOR 


Kreisler and Schelling to Unite in Sonata 
Recitals 


BAR HARBOR, ME., Aug. 2.—An import- 
ant series of concerts is to be given in 
the Building of Fine Arts here by Fritz 
Kreisler and Ernest Schelling. These 
noted artists will present all of Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas for violin and piano in 
three recitals, to be given Aug. 11, 18 
and 25. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski have arrived 
and are guests of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Schelling. 

The Building of Fine Arts opened July 
31 with the first of three Saturday con- 
certs. Emma Roberts, an American con- 
tralto, gave a short recital of songs by 
Weingartner, Kienzl, Strauss, Rachman- 
inoff, La Forge and others, with Ethel 
Cave Cole at the piano. Among the mu- 
sicians here are Alma Gluck, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Richard Epstein, Ferenz Hege 
diis and George Harris, Jr. 


“There is a certain irony,” says the 
London Daily News, “in the fact that the 
building which has housed a number of 
the greatest patriotic meetings in this 
country should have been built by a re- 
markable man who left Germany in pov 
erty and amassed a fortune in America.” 
The “remarkable man” referred to is 
Oscar Hammerstein, and the building is 
the London Opera House. 














. Alexander Lambert 


WILL RESUME HIS PIANO INSTRUCTION ON SEPTEMBER 13th 
AT 792 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW. YORK CITY 











MR. HOUSE AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Tenor Warmly Praised for His Work 
During Month’s Engagement 


C. Judson House, the New York tenor, 
has just completed a month’s engagement 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., where his work 
was highly praised by the critics. Mr. 
House is possessed of a tenor voice of fine 
quality and displayed in all his offerings 
a strong technique and interpretative 
ability. 

Mr. House was heard in “The Garden 
of Kama,” by Vincent, and “Message of 
the Winds,” by Owst, and his singing of 
the solo numbers of each cantata was a 
delight to the large audiences. In the 
oratorio, “Samson,” by Handel, the tenor 
soloist has more than ample chance to 
display his voice and art, and Mr. House 
was not lacking in either. As Samson, 
Mr. House sang with depth of feeling 
throughout the entire performance. 

Mr. House is a pupil of the Miller 
Vocal Art-Science, under Adelaide Ge- 
scheidt’s instruction. Miss Gescheidt, 
after a busy summer session of teaching 
following a strenuous winter, is leaving 
for a vacation in the White Mountains 
until the early part of September. 


Three More “Globe” Concerts at Madi- 
son Square Garden 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the leadership of Modest Altschuler, 
will give another series of three popular 
promenade concerts under auspices of the 
New York Globe, at Madison Square 
Garden on the evenings of Friday, Aug. 
6; Tuesday, Aug. 17, and Friday, Aug. 
20. The intervening time between Aug. 
6 and Aug. 17 the orchestra will fill 
with an engagement at Chautauqua 
Lake. 


Florence Easton sang Carmen at the 
Kiel Opera for the first time during the 
season just closed. 


COMPLETING PLANS 
FOR PAVLOWA TOUR 


Rabinoff Engages Entire Orches- 
tra and Chorus of Boston 
Opera Company 


Max Rabinoff, managing director of 
the Pavlowa Ballet, has about completed 
the organization of the grand opera com- 
pany which is to give performances in 
conjunction with Anna Pavliowa and her 
company during the coming season. The 
entire chorus and orchestra of the former 
Boston Opera Company have been en- 
gaged, the artistic and technical staff 
has been completed, and more than half 
of the principal artists engaged. Those 
for whose services arrangements have 
already been made are as follows: 

Sopranos and mezzo-sopranos, Maria 
Gay, Marie Kousnietzow, Amelita Galli- 
Curci, Maggie Teyte, Luisa Villani; 
tenors, Giovanni Zenatello, Ippolito Laz- 
zaro, Riccardo Martin; baritones and 
bassos, George Baklanoff, Gaudio Man- 
sueto, Thomas Chalmers; conductors, 
Roberto Moranzoni, Emil Kuper, Adolph 
Schmid; stage director, Ryszard Ordyn- 
ski; technical director, Robert F. Brun- 
ton; chorus director, Amedeo Barbieri. 

In the ballet portion of the organiza- 
tion, Mlle. Pavlowa will have the entire 
company with which she toured during 
the past season, including Ivan Clustine, 
Alexander Volinine, Stephanie Plasko- 
vietzka, Stasia Kuhn and others. 

The combined grand opera forces and 
ballet company will make a total of more 
than 200 persons, said to be the largest 
organization of its kind that has ever 
gone on tour in America. All of the 
scenery and costumes of the Boston 
Opera Company have been bought for the 
new combination. 

_ An extensive répertoire will be offered, 
including Auber’s “The Dumb Girl of 
Portici,” Josef Holbrooke’s new ballet 
opera, “The Enchanted Garden,” Monte- 
mezzi’s “The Love of Three Kings,” as 
well as “Otello,” “Carmen,” “La Gio- 
conda,” “Rigoletto,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Pagliacci,” “Faust,” “Hamlet,” 
“Romeo and Juliet” and others. Both the 
opera and ballet companies will appear 
at all performances. 

_ Long engagements are being arranged 
in Chicago, New York and Boston, with 
shorter visits to a few other principal 
cities. The organization will open its 
season at the Auditorium in Chicago in 
October. On the way from that city to 
New York a stop for four performances 
will be made at Toronto, where promi- 
nent citizens have arranged to raise a 
fund to defray the expenses—$35,000— 
of that engagement. All box office re- 
ceipts above that amount will be donated 
to the Canadian Patriotic Fund. 

Musical enthusiasts in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Columbus, Indi- 
anapolis, Detroit, St. Paul and other 
cities are also endeavoring to arrange for 
visits of the organization. 











SUES HAVEMEYER ESTATE 
Max 





Vogrich, Pianist, Declares He 
Should Receive $30,000 


Claiming that the late Mrs. Emilie de 
Loosey Havemeyer agreed to bequeath to 
him $30,000 if he would devote his ser- 
vices as a pianist and composer to her 
exclusively during her lifetime Max 
Vogrich, the pianist, started action on 
July 31 to recover that amount from the 
estate’s executors. Mrs. Havemeyer was 
the widow of Theodore A. Havemeyer, 
the sugar merchant. She died May 3, 
1914, at Montreux, Switzerland. 

Mr. Vogrich was employed at a salary 
by Mrs. Havemeyer almost twenty years. 
The agreement was that he be employed 
only by her, he avers. Mr. Vogrich Says 
he anticipated $30,000 at the death of 
Mrs. Havemeyer because of a letter she 
sent to him containing a copy of the 
clause in her will bequeathing that 
amount. When her will was filed he dis- 
covered that only $10,000 had been left 
to him. He produced the letter, asking 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, a son, and Will- 
iam .B. Duncan, the executors, to adjust 
matters, but without success. 

Mr. Vogrich asserts he has not been 
able to collect even the $10,000, although 
he kept his part of the alleged agreement 
at great financial loss to himself. It is 
understood that the executors will deny 
the validity of the alleged agreement. 








_A_ despatch from Trieste says that 
the Verdi monument there, among other 
art works, has been destroyed. 
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BETTY LEE IN NEWPORT 


Soprano Gains Approval of Distinguished 
Society Audience 





Betty Lee, lyric soprano, appeared be- 
fore a distinguished audience at Hilltop 
Inn, Newport, R. I., on July 24 and 25, 
when she sang “A Little Gray Home in 
the West,” “Mighty Lak a Rose,” “For 














—Photo (c), Ira L. Hill, New York 


Betty Lee, Soprano, Garbed for One of 
Her Costume Recitals 


You Alone” and a group of French songs 
in costume. Among the audience were 
such noted people as the Russian Am- 
bassador and his wife, Mrs. William K. 





and Mrs. Herman Oelrichs. She was 
compelled to give encores, making such 
a favorable impression that she was 
promptly engaged for a number of pri- 
vate recitals. 

Miss Lee made four appearances in 
June before the Master Car Builders’ 
convention at Youngs Pier, Atlantic 
City, N. J., in costume recitals. She 
also appeared as soloist at a banquet 
of the Lawyers’ Association of New Jer- 
sey, at the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, 
and at the New York City home of 
Frank B. Keech, who gave a banquet 
to his classmates of West Point. Miss 
Lee is a pupil of Adelaide Lander, the 
New York teacher of singing. 


MEXICAN THEORIST ON 
NEW HARMONY METHOD 


Prof. Eduardo Gariel Advances Original 
Conception in Lecture at Co- 


lumbia University 


Eduardo Gariel, general supervisor of 
music teaching in the City of Mexico, 
and professor of harmony at the Con- 
servatory there, delivered an extremely 
interesting lecture on “Harmony” on 
July 28, at Columbia University Summer 
School. His new theory of harmony 
tends greatly to simplify the much 
dreaded study. 

Professor Gariel began by projecting 
musical examples on a screen. This de- 
vice is very practical and is perhaps the 
first time that it has been used in this 
connection. The originality of Professor 
Gariel’s system consists in substituting 
laws for rules. The speaker believes that 
music is governed by only two laws which 
he deduces from the mathematical rela- 
tions of the scale, one of them being the 
“law of the lesser effort” and the other 
the “law of tonal gravity.” Professor 
Gariel groups the chords not by their 
form, as it is usually done, but by their 
tendencies. 

All the chords used in music come, ac- 
cording to this new system, from four 
fundamental chords, two of which are 
called natural and two mixed. There are, 
of course, altered chords, which by the 
added chromatics intensify or modify 
their original tendencies. 

“Musical chords in the hands of the 
composer,” said the theorist, “are like 
colors in the hands of the painter. No 








Vanderbilt, Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt fast rules to handle them are required, 
SUNT 


““ Evidently 
one of the 
best of the 
sopranos.” 
—N.Y. 


Commercial 


Personal representative 
H. E. Reynolds, 510 West 123rd St. 
New York City 
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AN AMERICAN LADY 


“ Her voice is as full of golden glow as her hair, and she 
is as lovely to see as to hear.’-—Emilie Frances Bauer. 





BIANCA RANDALL 


*‘The ‘Tosca’ Aria had to be repeated.”—N. Y. Herald, Paris Edition, Paris 


“It was her 
life triumph- 
ant that she 
sang.” 
Perrin H. 


Lowry 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink Arraigned 
for Speeding in Her Automobile 








Mme. Schumann-Heink as an Automobilist in California 


ME. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN- 
HEINK is an enthusiastic auto- 
mobilist and also an exceedingly careful 
one. Therefore, she was exceedingly 
wrathy when she was arrested on a 
charge of speeding on July 30 while en 
route from San Diego to Los Angeles. 
The incident is related in a Santa Ana, 


Cal., dispatch to the New York Herald. 
“Speeding?” she exclaimed. “It’s pre- 
posterous! It’s an outrage!” The 


prima donna was the personification of 
indignation when she was arraigned be- 
fore Justice Cox. 

“Do you know who I am?” she asked. 
“T am Schumann-Heink of Chicago, and 
I go to the Sadngerfest to sing. Would 
you arrest the Governor of California?” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink grew silent 
when told by the Court that it didn’t 
make any difference who she was or 
where she was going and that all were 
treated alike. She demanded a trial and 
deposited a bond of $10. 





but laws of wide application which will 
give to the artist all the liberty he needs 
for expressing himself.” In closing there 
was shown on the screen a melody har- 
monized in six different ways by one of 
the speaker’s pupils after only thirteen 
lessons. The audience evinced interest 
and enthusiasm. 


AN ANCIENT CHINESE HYMN 


Singing of Song to Their Ancestors a 
Solemn Ceremonial 


The Chinese veneration for their an- 
cestors is well known. Carl Engel in his 
“Music of the Most Ancient Nations” 
quotes a Chinese Hymn which is very 
old, and which is used “in honor of the 
ancestors.” The ceremony took place 
annually in a large hall of the imperial 
palace, in which the portraits of the 
former emperors were ranged upon the 
walls. Near the entrance on the right 
and left, stood the instrumental perform- 
ers; opposite the entrance stood the 
singers; in the middle of the hall, the 
dancers, whose office it was to perform 
at a given signal some sacred evolutions. 
Upon a table were placed various articles 
used as offerings and libations. 

When everything was thus duly pre- 
pared, the emperor, amid the deepest 
silence, entered the hall. Then at a sig- 
nal on the large drum, taokou, the hymn, 
slowly and solemnly sung, commenced. 
During the performance, the Emperor 
knelt at assigned places, brought his 
offerings, and burned incense in honor of 
his ancestral relations, whose spirits 
were supposed to be present during the 
solemn ceremony. All was conducted ac- 
cording to strictly prescribed rules. The 
three parts of the hymn did not imme- 
diately follow each other, but there were 
intervals of silence between, until a sig- 
nal directed the recommencement of the 
music. 





Recital by Boston Artist at University 
of Montana 


MIssouLa, Mont., July 17.—Katherine 
Ricker, the Boston contralto, was pre- 
sented in song recital here last evening 
as a feature of the summer school course 
at the University of Montana. The 
auditorium, aisles, hallway and stairs 
leading to the hall were packed with 
people and many were turned away. 
Miss Ricker was given an ovation for 
her artistic singing of songs by Goring- 
Thomas, Cadman, Foote, Garnett, 
Homer, Loomis, Weckerlin, Jaques-Dal- 
croze, Hillemacher, Sigurd Lie, Brahms, 


Reger, Hawley, Lang, Brewer, Reichardt 
and Brown. Mrs. Walford was_ the 
accompanist. 
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KINGSTON, 


the English Tenor, wins 
praise at Ravinia. 
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Stanley K. Faye in the Chicago 
Daily News writes: The best sing- 


ing that Ravinia Park has heard 
in this season of Grand Opera 
came last evening in the first per- 
formance of “I Pagliacci.” Mor 
gan Kingston, the English tenor, 
imported by the Century Opera 
Co., was responsible for it. King 


ston’s claim to distinction was 
made manifest in the second act, 
altho’ the 


well intoned in the 


famous Lament was 
sentimental 
Italian fashion and he is evidently 


more at home in the Italian lan 


guage. His scene on Pagliaccio’s 
stage in the second act was entirely 
different, conceding to no school 
but making a universal appeal. It 


was really great singing and better 
acting than he gave to Auditorium 


patrons last winter. Mr. Kingston 


Inuit 


is setting a higher standard of 
music than has previously obtained 
accord- 
Eckstein’s 


promise to make the company bet- 


Ravinia Operas in 


with 


in the 


ance Impresario 


ter and better with each new sea- 


son. 
CO 


Management: 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 W. 34th St., New York 
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Dear MusICAL AMERICA: 

If someone were to suggest to you that 
there was an intimate connection between 
vodka and music you would probably re- 
ply: “Oh, yes, when people are full of 
stimulants they are apt to sing, or they 
like to listen to music.” 

Owing to the strain of the war you 
know the manufacture and sale of vodka, 
the drink of the peasantry in Russia, has 
been interdicted. This has had most 
astonishing results, particularly in the 
way of arousing an extraordinary in- 
crease in the love for music, and, inci- 
dentally, also for the drama and the 
“movies.” 


The curse of the Russian peasantry, 
and also of the Russian working class, 
has been the tendency to drink to excess. 
This is not due to any particular vicious- 
ness on the part of the Russian people, 
but is the direct and logical result of the 
almost inhuman conditions of poverty and 
misery in which the masses in Russia 
have lived for centuries. 

The tendency of human nature to 
drown its troubles in drink is world wide 
and world old. The well-cared for man 
has no such craze. He may like a glass 
of wine or beer, or occasionally something 
stronger, but he feels too good to fill 
himself up, even before he commences 
his day’s work. 

When, owing to the war, the Russian 
government, under the earnest pleas of 
public-spirited men and women, issued 
this interdict of the use of vodka it was 
found that, among the immediate results, 
some were beneficial, though others were 
not so beneficial. The deposits in the 
savings banks increased. The population 
sobered up. Crime decreased. In many 
places the jails were empty. The peo- 
ple began to buy more food and better 
clothing. 

On the other hand there developed a 
tendency to the increased use of drugs, 
nareotics and of those stimulants which 
are concealed under he general head of 
“bitters” and “patent medicines.” 

Chiefly, however, there developed an 
intense social discontent. The masses of 
the people, instead of going to bed more 
or less in a muddled condition, found 
themselves superbly sober and clear- 
headed, but with nothing to interest them 
when the day’s work was done. 

In other words, the crying need of in- 
telligent recreation was developed as a 
lirect consequence of the abolition of the 
vodka habit. 

Thus it was shown, beyond the possi- 
ility of cavil or argument, that man 

eeds something more than food, clothes, 
ind a bed as a reward for his labor. 
He needs intelligent recreation. 

As a consequence there has developed 
ll over the Russian Empire a tremen- 
lous effort to supply this need, by the 
vay of establishment of social clubs, li- 
raries and of reading societies, in which 
nen and even women, particularly of the 
vorking class, meet for intelligent dis- 
ission. There has also been developed 
n effort to meet the needs of the masses 
y means of dramatic representations, in- 
luding the “movies.” Finally, there has 
een a great increase in the effort to 
ive the people popular music, and even 
1usie of the highest class. 

It all brings up one of the most force- 
il arguments that can be used by those 
ho are sincerely interested in giving the 
eople music. as one of the most intelli- 
ent, healthful and elevating forms of 
ecreation. 

It enables them to say, with unanswer- 


able logic: “Music is not merely a fad 
for the intellectual few, nor to satisfy 
the natural craze for dancing, which goes 
back to immemorial times. It is there to 
satisfy one of the highest needs of man. 
It meets man’s ineffaceable aspiration to 
let his soul soar above the moil and toil, 
above the petty cares of everyday life.” 
* * * 


In this connection I notice that in a 
recent issue of your paper Dr. P: J. 
Grant, in discussing the question as to 
whether we can make opera an American 
institution, makes some excellent points, 
but goes somewhat to extremes. 

In his well-put argument with regard 
to the value of opera he insists that the 
influence of foreign impresarios is detri- 
mental. Here I cannot agree with him. 
Up to the present time the foreign im- 
presarios have been necessary to us, for 
the simple reason that they were experi- 
enced in the conduct of opera which our 
own people have not been. Taken on 
the whole, they have done good work. 

That the time is at hand when we shall 
no longer need the foreign impresario, 
with natural propensities to nationalism, 
in the way of either Italian, or German 
or French opera, is undoubted. What we 
now need is an impresario in the broad 
sense, a cultured man who is catholic 
in his taste, who will give us seasons 
of opera without prejudice, seeking to 
gratify all tastes, by appealing to all the 
various nationalities that form our cos- 
mopolitan population. 

One point Dr. Grant might have taken 
up with advantage, namely, that much 
of the opera of the past is of a wholly 
artificial character, and does not repre- 
sent that gripping music drama, which 
should be the direct outcome of our tri- 
umphant democracy. 

The life of to-day, in this country at 
any rate, is out of touch, as well as out 
of sympathy, with the artificial, whether 
in grand opera or musical comedy. We 
are all a little tired of the old aristocrat 
who is deceived by a young wife, to 
wit, the plot of “Rosenkavalier.” 

We are also a little tired of gods and 
goddesses, kings and their mistresses, of 
giants and dragons, of chorus girls who, 
simultaneously, nod their heads and 
wiggle their legs first one way, then 
another, while incidentally flirting with 
the senile, vulgar, low comedian, and that 
is one of the reasons why such operas as 
“Aida,” “Carmen” and “Louise” have 
such a tremendous popular appeal. 

Nor does this mean that we shall elimi- 
nate the truly poetic, witness the vogue 
of Gluck’s “Orfeo”; of Humperdinck’s 
“Koenigskinder” and ‘“Haensel und 
Gretel’; of Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mé- 
lisande,” of Massenet’s “Le Jongleur.” 

We no longer look up to the artificial 
life of a pampered aristocracy, which has 
inherited wealth and social position as an 
existence to be envied and to be striven 
for. We are becoming “idealistic,” in the 
best sense of the term, for the simple 
reason that we are becoming all the time 
more truly human. 

The basic difference between the old 
world and the new lies in this, that in 
the old world “leisure” is most honored, 
in the new world it is “work”! 


* * * 


Another point may deserve attention, 
namely, that, after all, opera is only one 
of the many forms of music, and until, as 
I say, it becomes more human in its ap- 
peal, it cannot be considered the highest 
form of music, such as the symphony. 

So that it is a very open question 
whether the general love for music can be 
best advanced and furthered with an 
opera house in every city, as Dr. Grant 
truly states, Germany possesses. 

Here, incidentally, let me _ suggest 
that if it be possible to hear opera at 
cheap prices in German opera houses, as 
Dr. Grant truly says, let us not forget 
that many of these performances are 
positively beneath criticism, as_ those 
know who have heard Italian opera sung 
in the opera hcuse of a small German 
town. 

With regard to the cheapness of the 
prices for opera abroad, and especially in 
Germany, this not only always involves 
a deficit, but, furthermore, involves the 
exploitation of the artists, and particu- 
larly of the musicians, in the way of 
causing them to give their services for 
a remuneration which is hopeless in- 
adequate. 

When you come to consider that a 
German chorus gir] gets about five dollars 
a month, we have one of the specific rea- 
sons why Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
in the memorable work which he pub- 
lished as a result of the investigation 
made by his commission abroad, referred 
to opera singing in Europe as one of the 
underlying causes of prostitution. 

A few artists may secure reasonable 
remuneration, but the great mass of the 
singers at the European opera houses, 
and certainly the great mass of the mu- 


sicians, do not get enough to keep body 
and soul together, decently. 
* * * ; 


Dr. Grant takes the same view of the 
influence of music that your Editor has 
done, for some time past, in his public 
addresses, namely, that we should no 
longer look upon it merely as an art, 
but should consider it as a great human- 
izing influence, an influence for better 
and holier things, and, as your Editor 
has often said, as necessary a part of 
0 as food and drink, clothing and a 
ed. 


. ££ * 


There is one influence which must be 
combatted before, as a nation, we shall 
have that love and appreciation for mu- 
sic which the foreign nations, especially 
the French and the Italians, have, and 
that is the influence of “Puritanism,” 
which goes back to the foundation of this 
republic. 

The early Puritans, in all sincerity, 
not only despised music, but condemned 
it. They would not have it in their 
churches. They called the violin “the 
devil’s fiddle.” They would not even per- 
mit the singing of hymns, and it took a 
long time before they would permit sing- 
ing from notes, which they considered “a 
Popish scheme” to seduce them from their 
desire to lead a strictly moral life. 

To understand the Puritans we must 
know something of thé social conditions 
of England in the time of the Stuarts. 
Not only the nobility, but the common 
people, were vicious and drunken. When 
the Puritans arose, with a stern determi- 
nation to make things cleaner and better, 
they, naturally, set their faces against 
everything, including music, which they 
believed seduced man from that reputable 
and decent life that he should aspire to. 

Consequently, when they migrated to 
this country they set up the same ideals, 
backed with the same intensity and hon- 
esty of purpose. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Puritan spirit did not change, 
did not adapt itself to the new order of 
things which came about here. 

The result has been, that even to-day, 
all through New England, and also 
through the Middle West and parts of 
the West, colonized from New England, 
there is little real love for music. 

This attitude to music extends to many 
of our most distinguished universities 
and colleges, where music is either de- 
spised or frowned upon, as not deserving 
of serious consideration in the curriculum 
of a young man desirous of making a 
success in life. Music is classed with 
those inferior accomplishments which 
young women may affect. 

This influence is also one of the vari- 
ous reasons why opera has never been 
really popular in Boston, or in many of 
the large cities of New England. 

It is also largely responsible for hav- 
ing made it difficult to give music its 
proper place in our public schools. 

It is also responsible for the fact that, 
even among our most distinguished edu- 
cators, take, as an example, the Regents 
of New York State, the attitude to music 
is not only antagonistic but flippant. 

In fact, we may say, with truth and 
justice, that we owe to the Germans and 
to the German immigration, which began 
with ’48, the ever increasing love of mu- 
sic that we have in this country, and 
which is beginning to meet and subdue 
the opposition which Puritan England 
and her descendants always manifested 
to the most sublime of the arts. 

* * * 


As one of the results of the war, you 
know, we are threatened with an inva- 
sion by the Opéra Comique, from Paris, 
under the auspices of Henry Russell, who 
is, I believe, at the present moment, re- 
covering from a nervous breakdown at 
Cap Martin, in the Riviera. Further- 
more, we have our good American friend, 
Miss Minnie Tracey, out with a scheme 
for a season of French opera, for which, 
this enterprising lady informs us, she 
has already secured the patronage of a 
number of distinguished society women. 

Her répertoire, it is announced, is to 
include “Louise,” “Thais,” “Manon,” “Le 
Jongleur.” The season is to be extended 
from New York to Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Albany and other cities. 

Well, I wish them all luck. We cannot 
have too much good music, though I am 
afraid that those who rely for the suc- 
cess of French opera upon the craze of 
certain society people to get even with 
the Germans will find that they have 
made a mistake. 

% * * 


Some doctors recently suggested the 
idea of using music as a sedative for 
patients when they are on the operating 
table. This has given a number of 
papers, particularly the Chicago Herald 
an opportunity to exercise its sense of 
humor, as well as an opportunity for its 
comic artists. 

I notice in an article in the Chicago 


Herald a picture where a lady is lying 
on a bed, about to be operated upon by a 
surgeon who has a large butcher’s knife 
in his hand. The lady’s expression is 
positively ecstatic, for the reason that 
just as her appendix is to be removed 
the doctor’s assistant has turned on the 
phonograph, with that well-known classic 
air, “Will You Miss Me When I’m 
Gone?” 

The idea of the doctor is that the ex- 
ultation produced by the music counter- 
acts the shock to the nerves from the 
knife. 

Another suggestion of the humorist is, 
that when the patient is about to be 
sliced he should be treated to the dulcet 
strains of the popular air, entitled, 
“Carve Dat Chicken.” 

In case the result of the operation is 
doubtful the suggestion is made that it 
will be appropriate to turn on Tosti’s 
“Good-Bye!” 

Well, after all, music has served many 
purposes, and, perhaps, one of the best 
would be to apply it, not as has been 
humorously suggested, but seriously, to 
help convalescents—including those who 
are now suffering from the humidity and 
heat—though, of course, such conditions 
are normal with 

Your poor, 
MEPHISTO. 





MME. CAHIER HONORED 
BY KING OF SWEDEN 


American Contralto Presented with 
Highest Order for Literature and 
Art—Her Scandinavian 
Successes 





Mme. 
Completed a Tour of the Scan- 
dinavian Countries 


Charles Cahier, Who Recently 


From divers sources comes an account 
of Mme. Charles Cahier’s success in the 
Seandinavian Peninsula, which culmi- 
nated in the presentation to the Ameri- 
can contralto by King Oscar of Sweden 
of the highest order for literature and 
art, a beautiful emblem in gold, hitherto 
presented only to Jenny Lind and 
Christine Nilsson, among singers. 

Having been engaged shortly after the 
opening of the war for a tourree in 
Sweden, Mme. Cahier made her first ap- 
pearances in Copenhagen and Stockholm 
in the Royal Opera houses of both cities. 
Although she had planned for a few 
appearances only she remained the entire 
month of May in Stockholm, singing 
every other day to sold-out houses. The 
King and his entourage were present at 
these performances. 

At the close of her engagement and 
at the earnest request of the entire court, 
Mme. Cahier gave several song recitals 
with equally gratifying results. 

A long American tour is now being 
booked by Gertrude F. Cowen, manager 
for Mme. Cahier, which is to open with 
two appearances with the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra in Philadelphia, 
and to be followed by important appear- 
ances in recital throughout the East and 
Middle West. 


One of the important’ concerts 
scheduled for Kansas City is a joint 
recital by Moriz Rosenthal, the pianist, 
and the Zoellner Quartet. 
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SAN ANTONIO IN MIDST OF 
REMARKABLE MUSICAL PROGRESS 








Summer Season Unusually Active and More Elaborate Plans 
than Ever Before Have Been Made for Next Season 








AN ANTONIO, TEX., July 27.— 
Along with the wonderful civic 
awakening of San Antonio comes a mu- 
sical awakening no less wonderful. Even 
the summer has found most of the mu- 
sicians busy either in teaching or concert 
work, and next season there will be more 
and better music than even the musicians 
themselves have dreamed of. 

Among the organizations which have 
worked without ceasing are the San An- 
tonio Music Festival Chorus, W. H. B. 
Barnes, conductor, which will present in 
its midwinter festival Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” Handel’s “Messiah” and other 
works. 

Ambitious plans have been made by the 
San Antonio Symphony Society, Arthur 
Claassen, conductor. Six popular con- 
certs will be given at the Grand Opera 
House and six regular concerts at Beeth- 
oven Hall, with some of the best local 
soloists and visting artists. 

The San Antonio Mozart Society has 
made its membership 400 instead of 150. 
It will give three big concerts with noted 
artists assisting. 

The San Antonio Musical Club will 
present two famous artists in concert, 
and as before will arrange monthly mu- 
sicales by the best local musicians. 


German Singing Societies 


The Beethoven and Herman Sons 
Mannerchors, together with the Lieder- 
kranz and Frohsinn Singing Society, are 
preparing for the State Sangerfest next 
May, to be held in San Antonio, and con- 
ducted by Arthur Claassen. 

The Tuesday Musical Club continues 
its good work and, with its president, 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, is a source of in- 
spiration in every musical undertaking. 

In addition to all this there is a 
marked improvement in the music of the 
churches. New choirs are being organ- 
ized with special quartets and soloists. 

The San Antonio Municipal Band Con- 
certs conducted by W. H. Smith have be- 
come a decided factor in the musical life 
of the city. 

The San Antonio Concert Company, 
composed of Mrs. G. E. Gwinn, soprano; 
Mildred Gates, pianist; Margaret Guinn 
and Lillian Cannon, reader, has filled a 





—BULLETIN— 


Where the Artists, Under the 
Management of 


MRS. HERMAN 


LEWIS 


Are Spending Their Vacations: 


Anne Arkadij, the Lieder Singer, has a 
cottage at East Orleans, Cape Cod, where 
a little gardening, a satl, motoring and a 
few hours work with her accompanist each 
day ts the program. 

Monica and Walter Stults, Soprano and 
Baritone, of Chicago, are summering in 
Glenwood, Colorado, where fishing for 
mountain trout is their chief relaxation. 


John Doane is en route to California, his 
second trip to the Exposition, where he is 
re-engaged for Organ Recitals. 

George Hamlin, combining pleasure with 
work, is singing at the Bohemian Club 
“High Jinks,” and also at the German 
Sangerfest in Los Angeles. 


Graham Marr, the Baritone, has a cottage 
at North Port, Long Island, where he is 
working datly on répertoire. 

Lucile Lawrence, Dramatic Soprano, after 
her absence of seven years from America, 
is loath to leave New York, but goes next 
week to Bar Harbor. 


Eleonora de Cisneros is remaining for the 
present in the city, really enjoying New 
York, since she has been absent for a year 
and must be in Chicago for the entire sea- 
son of Opera there. 

Varie Rappold, though busy with engage- 
ments, is living at Spring Lake, New Jer- 
Sey. 





MRS. HERMAN LEWIS 
402 Madison Ave., Cor. 47th St. 


Telephones: Murray Hill 2890. 
Murray Hill 4058. 











number of engagements in the surround- 
ing territory. 

Vera Nette, coloratura soprano, as- 
sisted by Duschka Henderson, pianist, 
gave a recital at Comfort, Tex., July 17. 
Miss Nette was in splendid voice. The 
large audience was greatly appreciative 
of both artists. 


Appearance of Carl Schlegel 


A midsummer concert of more than 
usual interest was given by Carl Schlegel 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as- 
sisted by Edna Polhemus and John M. 
Steinfeldt, pianist, both local artists. 
Mr. Schlegel arranged the program to 
suit the acoustics of the Menger Hotel, 
omitting numbers of heavy dramatic 
effect. In each song such fine tone qual- 


ity, perfect control and musical feeling 
were shown as to arouse long and heavy 
applause. As a former pupil of Arthur 
Claassen, Mr. Schlegel won honors, both 
for his teacher and himself. Mr. Schlegel 
is on his way to California. He an- 
nounced that he would take part in the 
festivals to be held in San Antonio next 
season. Miss Polhemus gave proof of 
the possession of a voice of pleasing 
quality, Mr. Steinfeldt was a very effi- 
cient accompanist. He also played sev- 
eral of his own compositions. 

A pleasant surprise to the musicians 
of the city was a Sunday afternoon mu- 
sicale given at the home of Mrs. J. S. 
Baggett. Helen Louise Littlejohn was 
presented as artist-pianist. She is a 
graduate and a former prize pupil of the 
New England Conservatory. Her play- 
ing was characterized by clearness and 
purity of tone, precision of style and 
breadth of conception. A number was 
added by Ruth Binganam which was 
equally enjoyed. 

Frederick Abbot, with Mrs. Abbot as 
accompanist, gave a delightful evening 
in the reading of “Enoch Arden,” with 
musical setting by Richard Strauss, 
complimentary to the Sisters of Divine 
Providence. CLARA D. MADISON. 








PIONEER DAYS OF OUR EARLY 
AMERICAN CHURCH MUSIC 


Unsettled Condition Following Departure of the Fugue Relieved 
by Advent of Church Organ—Opposition to This “Improper”’ 
Innovation—Boston Congregation Refused to Accept Instru- 
ment Bequeathed to It—Foibles of Choirs Then and Now 





y (Third Article) 


By HERBERT C. PEABODY 








E have seen in a previous article 

how the fugue entered into the 
early church music of America. The 
“fuguing” music had one redeeming fea- 
ture—it killed the fugue and it killed it 
dead. No longer could it exist, and a 
source of worry and tribulation had been 
vanquished. The fugue won popular ap- 
proval in its novelty and vigor, but nov- 
elty and vigor had now had its fling, 
general opinion favored the verdict that 
it had not filled the requirements and it 
had to go. Church music consisting of 


novelty, vigor, noise and breathless effort 
was condemned as not having attained 
unto the consistency of merit. Its elimi- 
nation meant the return, the reverting 
be psalm-tune as the only thing pos- 
sible. 

The return to the psalm-tune was but 
the taking of a breath, a pause for retro- 
spection and renewed courage for future 
conquest; it could not rightfully be called 
retrogression. Progress was in the mak- 
ing, but this time via the psalm-tune, not 
across its dead body nor in spite of it. 
The psalm-tune had proved its simple but 
genuine merit, it had outlived the hilari- 
ous fugue and musical progress needed 
it, the backward loop being made in order 
to have the support of the psalm-tune’s 
merit as a nucleus. 


Back to Psalm Tune 


The slump (?) from the “tremendous” 
fugue back to the psalm-tune again threw 
a wet blanket over music as an aid to 
religious expression. The edict against 
the fugue had gone forth, the hymn ex- 
cluded all other music, and the choirs, 
shorn of their importance and promi- 
nence, simply became members of the 
congregations holding special seats. 
Doubtless they grew restless under such 
restraint and humiliation, and doubtless 
they recognized the need of doing some- 
thing heroic to relieve both the monotony 
of the psalm-tune and the general situa- 
tion. Church music was in a state of 
interim. Education provided by the 
singing schools, and possibly as well by 
the influence of better music in the 
southern colonies, could have but a ten- 
dency to sarravene the growing dissatis- 
faction with the prevailing inferior grade 
of music. 

One trouble with the fugue was its 
tendency to exalt the choir unduly. The 
congregation was timid about tackling it 
without the choir’s support, members of 
the congregation feared apoplexy while 
striving to struggle on, to be in at the 
finish, and this led inevitably to singing 
by proxy. 

Choir Ruled Situation 


The choir took charge of the situation 
and controlled it. The training of the 
singing school had raised the status of 
the choir to one above the ordinary level. 
Unfortunately, and added to this, the 


choir began to feel its importance and to 
be conscious of its elevated position above 
the head of the minister, to be conscious 
of its firm belief that the service without 
the choir’s participation wouldn’t be much 
of a service. Such a condition existed 
in some instances; it exists in some in- 
stances to-day: it was not discarded and 
permanently put out of business along 
with the elimination of the fugue. 

It sometimes so happens nowadays 
that the choir is heard while it sings 
and is seen at all times during the serv- 
ice except during the sermon. At this 
point the choir curtains are quietly drawn 
together by unseen hands and the choir 
colors fade from public view behind the 
green velvet of luxurious furnishings. 
Perhaps the choir takes this opportunity 
and procedure to indicate its disapproval 
of the minister and the place he occupies 
in the service. Perhaps the choir deigns 
not to look upon the preacher while he 
preaches. 

On the other hand, perhaps the 
preacher had stipulated in his church 
contract that he should be spared the 
burning eyes of the choir loft while he 
was engaged in oratorial appeal. Per- 
haps he had been annoyed on a previous 
Sunday by the upsetting of the choir’s 
pitcher of lemonade or by the fluttering 
down upon his head of a portion of the 
Sunday newspaper, carelessly dropped 
through the rail by a careless member 
of the choir, and he had insisted that the 
choir as an adjunct of worship was an 
abomination to be effaced at least while 
he was preaching. 


Conceit of Modern Choirs 


There are such choirs, and they exist 
most frequently in churches the preach- 
ers of which are interested in the oratory 
rather than in the appeal. At any rate 
there are such choirs, and the more lux- 
urious the curtains the more liable the 
choristers are to appreciate themselves 
at their full value, and unless the capable 
organist is in command of the loft and 
the headsman’s axe the more liable the 
choir is to become possessed of the con- 
viction that the service could get along 
very nicely without the minister. 

The danger of such possession is in- 
creased if other than the organist is not 
capably in charge of the organization. 
The tenor, for example, may be in 
charge, and in such capacity may know 
full well that the minister is absolutely 
superfluous. The principal thing in the 
service, to him, may be that short anthem 
with the long tenor solo in it, after which 
the hour of praise is just so much un- 
necessary prolongation. The piéce de 
résistance came just before the sermon; 
why the sermon? Perhaps this intrepid 
director had once had the temerity even 
to direct the sexton in some of his ways, 
and while recovering at the hospital had 
realized how much had been lost to the 
service in his absence. 

Perhaps this director had run away 
with the idea that the church service was 


a place and time for the exhibition of 
the choir and its abilities; hence even 
the sexton’s unsympathetic attitude. 
Perhaps to him as director had been 
given the privilege of selecting the music 
to be sung, but he had used a good 
many tenor solos and a generous supply 
of yrotechnical fusilades—and the 
privilege had been guillotined. It filled 
him with regret that human effort was 
not appreciated, that human members of 
the congregation were but ungrateful 
mortals, unappreciative of real talent. 
Should not singers, trained in the art, 
be given jobs in worship? Could there 
be more than one definition of worship? 

Some such trouble as this had been 
partly responsible for the demise of the 
fugue. The congregation could not 
handle the fugue accurately, and so the 
entire tonal service was appropriated by 
the choir. 


Arrival of Organ 


The advent of the church organ be- 
came an important factor in reducing 
the heads of singers afflicted with 
abnormally developed mental append- 
ages. It released the singers from the re- 
sponsibility and burden of carrying the 
congregation in song, the discovery hav- 
ing been made that the organ supported 
congregational singing without the aid of 
singers in the loft. The organ itself, 
however, met with opposition before ap- 
proval. The bass viol had worked its 
way into popular favor, but an organ— 
an organ was an unmitigated monster 
not to be mentioned in proper church 
circles! 

Thomas Brattle, a liberal and public- 
spirited citizen of Boston, took issue with 
the prevailing impoliteness toward the 
organ. In his will be provided for the 
setting up of an imported organ in the 
church of which he had been a member 
in good and regular standing previous 
to his death. The provision so made 
was one thing; to have the provision 
accepted was quite another. The church 
expressed appreciation of the provision 
but declined the organ in no uncertain 
terms. The inherent horror of innova- 
tion still obtained—and the organ found 
a home in King’s Chapel, this alternate 
provision having been made by Mr. 
Brattle. 

This amendment to the will of dona- 
tion indicates that Mr. Brattle had 
doubts about his own church’s interest 
in organs. In his interest in musical 
culture he had also provided for the em- 
ployment of a “sober person to play 
skilfully thereon with a loud noise,” but 
even this failed to soften his church’s 
militant desire to provide the neighbor- 
ing King’s Chapel with the organ. 


Musical Insobriety 


There are organists to-day who are 
sober, both mentally and physically, and 
who can play skilfully and with a loud 
noise, but the same question of pro- 
priety holds true as it did in days of 
yore. There is to-day a question as to 
how much an organ graces a church ser- 
vice—but it will grace such a service 
if the organist will let it do so. The 
organist who uses his position in a 
church service for exhibition purposes in 
skill and loud noise isn’t sober; he vio- 
lates the purpose of the church organ 
and merits arrest for disturbing the 
panes he should be walked upon by the 

ob-nailed boots of the law and molded 
into a normal state of usefulness. The 
organist who considers that the church 
edifice was erected, the congregation 
assembled, to give him a job, the job one 
of entertainment and performance, is 
disrespectful to his profession as well as 
to church and service. Fortunately, there 
are many good and sensible organists 
of the kind which has brought the organ 
into good repute and service. 

Mr. Brattle, in his wisdom, could dis- 
cern the coming of the inevitable. In 
his public spirit he was willing to ad- 
vance to meet the inevitable, but his con- 
servative neighbors still lived in the past 
and were entirely willing to allow the 
Episcopalians the free and sole use of 
the “iniquitous inventions” of the mother 
church of England. In spite of tribula- 
tion, however, the organ had arrived and 
had come to stay; it has been adding to 
its baggage and equipment ever since. 
Its arrival was at an opportune time, a 
time when advance in musical progress 
was to be made along the right road. It 
was the dawning of the day of church 
music as a vital force in divine worship. 
The musical taste of the listeners was 
undergoing change; it was becoming in- 
tolerant of the former things which 
were slowly passing away. 





Mrs. Elliott Schenck has engaged the 
following artists for three morning 
musicales at Jordan Pond House, North- 
east Harbor, Me.: Francis Rogers, bari 
tone, Aug. 19; Loraine Wyman, soprano 
and Ada Sassoli, harpist, Aug. 26; 
George Harris, Jr., tenor, and Edward 
M. Morris, pianist, Sept. 2. 
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FINDS AUDIENCES AT “MOVIES” 


APPRECIATIVE OF FINE MUSIC 





Cyrena Van Gordon Singing at 
Chicago Theater— Her Plans 
for Concert Work 


CHIcAGO, Aug. 2.—Cyrena Van Gor- 
don, the contralto, has made an im- 
portant success during the last two 
weeks in her singing at the Strand The- 
ater in this city. Possessed of more 
than ordinary personal charm, Miss Van 
Gordon makes a striking figure on the 
stage. Though but twenty-two years 
old, she has already made both a concert 


and operatic career of distinction. 

At the Strand Theater Miss Van Gor- 
don appears during the course of the 
day and evening six separate times and, 
to show her capacity for work, she told 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S representative that 
she has been singing at the Oak Park 
First Presbyterian Church Sunday 
mornings in addition. For the coming 
season she has mapped out a long list 
of appearances in concert, oratorio and 
festivals. 

“T have more than a dozen operatic 
roles in my répertoire,” said Miss Van 
Gordon, “but I prefer the recital and 
concert work in which I can indulge my 
own tastes without restrictions. I have 
studied the new songs of all schools, 
and have a number of American songs 
which are particularly beautiful in my 
repertoire. I am very fond of John 
Alden Carpenter’s songs, and they ap- 
pear on most of my programs. At the 
Centralia convention, where I sang a , 
number of them, they were received with —Photo Matzene 
especial favor. . 

“Among my American numbers I Cyrena Van Gordon, Operatic and Con- 
might mention the songs, ‘After,’ by cert Contralto, of Chicago 
Clough-Leighter; ‘The Lovely Rose,’ and 
‘In Pride of May,’ by La Forge; ‘An _ quality, she uses it with consummate 
April Message,’ by Mary Turner Salter; skill and with artistic intuition. 











‘Eventide,’ by Adolph Weidig, and ‘A Regarding her engagement at the 
Little Way to Walk with You,’ by Oley Strand Theater, Miss Van Gordon de- 
Speaks. I have also added to my réper- clares that her audiences vary with 
toire a very fine song by Coleridge Tay- nearly every appearance that she makes. 


lor, ‘Life and Death’; some new Italian “I have found them particularly sym- 
songs, ‘Un Ordanetto,’ by Suona, and pathetic and attentive,” she says. “They 
two songs, ‘Per La Via’ and ‘O, Bimba, are real concert audiences, for they give 
Bimbetta,’ by Gabriel Sibella. A Rus- undivided attention not only to my work, 
sian song, of which I am particularly but to the work of the Strand Orchestra, 
fond, is ‘Death and the Peasant,’ by when it plays during the intervals be- 
Modest Moussorgsky.” tween the pictures.” 

Miss Van Gordon comes of a family Miss Van Gordon is of the opinion 
of physicians, and is the wife of Dr. that the day for the appearance of great 
Shirley B. Munns. She began her vocal artists at moving picture theaters has 
training under the direction of Mme. arrived, and does not feel that she has 
Dotti in Cincinnati. Besides having a_ receded from her high ideals in singing 
voice of natural beauty and of rich at the Strand. M. R. 





SUSPECTED AS A SPY pedestrian; he took long walks around 
the island daily, wearing the far-away 
expression of mystery, which, next to 
Harrowing Experience for Charles _ his long hair, is one of his most impor- 
Henry Meltzer, Music Critic tant assets at first-nights. 

Last Saturday he boarded the steamer 

Charles Henry Meltzer, the music “Bermudian” on her homeward voyage. 
critic who inspired William Hepner’s Daniel Frohman was a fellow passen- 
slogan, “If it’s hair, it’s here,” arrived ger. Just as the boat drew out of her 
in New York on July 26 from Bermuda moorings, while Meltzer and Mr. Froh- 
after an exciting adventure in which he’ man were talking on the deck, an official 


was arrested for being a German spy. messenger accosted the former and sum- 
Mr. Meltzer had been in Bermuda for’ moned him to go below. Below deck two 
several weeks, laboring on various manu- ominous-looking government officials 


scripts which he has in hand, says the awaited. They at once asked to examine 
New York Telegraph. And he isa great Meltzer’s baggage. 


) Albertina Rasch 


SCORES BIG HIT IN | 











‘*FATIRYLAND”’ 


Dorothy Willis in the Los Angeles Express, 
June 29, 1915: 


“Have you seen a silver birch swaying in the 
moonlight to a gentle breeze? Have you seen 
the swift run of a gray quail against a green 
hedge? Have you ever watched the fall of apple 
blossom petals from the bough in Spring? 

“If so, you know what the ballet in Fairyland 
embodies and of what it reminds the onlooker. 

“All of the sweetness, the lightness, the grace 
and the beauty of nature and youth are person- 
ified by the dancing fairies, with Mlle. Albertina 
Rasch at their head, as they take possession of 
the stage to waken the sleeping king and queen 
and crown them in Fairyland. 

‘Mile. Rasch, queen of the ballet, is the sim- 
plest little fairy of them all. Totally unaffected, 
thinking only cf her dance and her girls, anxious 
to obtain for each the full credit for her work 
and as fascinating to them as to the audience, 
Albertina Rasch is an artist of the highest class 
with whom it is an event in the lives of the 
. young Los Angeles dancers to be associated. 

~ . “One charming feature of the ballet is the 
~» dance by Mlle. Rasch, in which she flings to all 

the girls a flower from her armful Aas she pirou- 
ettes along the line.’’ 








’ Personal Address: 352 W. 46th St., New York 
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“We have reason to suspect you,” they a letter from the British Embassy de- 
explained. “You look like a German,”  clining his services as a volunteer be 
and your name Seltzer sounds that way.” cause of his defective eyesight. 

“My name isn’t Seltzer,” retorted After making copious notes and an 
Meltzer, “and I was born in England.” impression of Mr. Meltzer’s strawberry 

“Nevertheless,” replied one of the mark the officials decided to take a 
officials, “you have been prowling about chance and permit him to sail on the 
the island with a camera. We haven’t Bermudian, but they will be none the 
missed any of the island yet, but you less relieved to learn that the steamer 


look suspicious anyhow.” arrived in port without internal casualty. 
At this point Meltzer attempted to - . 
prove his identity by documentary evi- Kreisler and Schelling to Give Summer 


dence. He produced his birth certificate, 


bie i i Harb 
a British passport, a telegram from Recitals in Bar Harbor 


Sarah Bernhardt, Gatti-Casazza’s photo- Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, will give 

graph and a copy of the Police Gazette three recitals, with Ernest Schelling, 

but all to no purpose. Finally he pro- pianist, in the Building of Arts, Bar 

duced his contract for the position of Harbor, Me., on Aug. 11, 18 and 25. On, 

critic on a New York newspaper. Aug. 2 Paul Draper of New York, tenor, 
The two officials withdrew, and con- gave a recital there. 





ferred in whispers. 
“If he’s really a critic,” suggested one, Raymond Havens of Boston gave an 
“perhaps we ought to shoot him on gen- “afternoon with Chopin,” at Narra- 
eral principles.” gansett Pier, R. I, on July 27, the re- 
Meltzer’s fate was still in doubt, when  cital being well attended by members of 
out of the recesses of his pocket he drew the summer colony. 
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Pavlowa Opera and Ballet Co. 
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ANTON WITEK MRS. VITA WITEK JOSEPH MALKIN 
The Great Bohemian Violin Virtuoso Famous Berlin Pianist Greatest Russian Cellist 
and Concertmaster of Boston Symphony Solo Cellist of Boston Symrhony 
Available for Recitals of Solos, Joint and Chamber Music 
Represented by MAX 0. KUNZE $3 3 $3 Symphony Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HEAD AND HEART 





Penalty for Failure 





Puccini’s Misleading Doctrine—Danger to the Artist—Eternal 
Presence of Emotion—Mind Building as Man’s Task— 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 








— BELIEVE in heart preference to 

head,” Puccini is reported to have 
said recently in reference to his music 
for his new opera, “La Rondine,” “no mat- 
ter what marvelous technical effects may 
be gotten by prolonged meditation.” The 
composer made this declaration, so the 
report goes, by way of further explana- 
tion of a preceding remark to the effect 
that he had “let his pen run as it would,” 
and that in his opinion “no other method 
is satisfactory for getting results.” 

Head and heart—nothing less than one 
of the greatest themes, perhaps the 
greatest, that life affords. Very likely 
it is as dangerous to offer passing com- 
ment on the matter to the extent of a 
dozen paragraphs or so, as to dispose of 
the subject in a single casual remark to 
an interviewer. It is the height of rash- 
ness in either case, yet to have a head 
and not use it when occasion arises is to 
abdicate and abjure it, and that is prob- 
ably even more rash. 


Doubtful Use of Terms 


There is little difficulty in understand- 
ing what the famous and popular Italian 
composer means. The question is whether 
he has the right to use the terms which 
he uses to convey the meaning which he 
intends to convey. Head and heart— 
these are great words, and do not brook 
belittling. It is questionable whether we 
should accept them unthinkingly in a 
trivial sense, when upon their truest 
meaning hinges so crucial an issue for 
all life and development—an issue which 
reaches out to the great ends of success 
and failure, happiness and misery, life 
and death. 

That music should be spontaneous, im- 
pelled by feeling, and not dry and merely 
intellectually ingenious, is probably the 
extent, or practically so, of the com- 
poser’s meaning; and in this nobody will 
be inclined to quarrel with him. But 
when he bends the great words “head” 
and “heart,” so vast in their implica- 
tions to this narrow significance he in- 
vites not only a closer scrutiny of 
his terminology, but also the question 
as to whether, in expressing himself as 
he does, he may not be responsible for 
the dissemination of an unfortunate, 
even an evil influence, destructive alike 
to life and art. The terms “head” and 
“heart” will be variously and individually 
interpreted, and whether or not anyone 
heeds and interprets the opera com- 
poser’s words to his own detriment, a 
rough attempt to view the matter in its 
larger bearings should not be amiss at 
the present time of confused and dubious 
ideals. 

To credit “head” with nothing more 
than the power to produce “marvelous 
technical effects” is to limit to that mean 
procedure the whole range of the stu- 
pendous powers of that which we know 
as “intellect” or “mind.” Certainly intel- 
lect and mind are not functions of the 
heart. “Head” or brain we recognize as 
the medium through which mind and 
intellect operate, and if these four words 
are not actually synonymous, at least by 
poetic license they are commonly used 
in a Synonymous sense, while no one of 
them, by any hook or crook, can be 
pressed into the service of heart. To the 
heart are unanimously assigned the pas- 
sions and emotions, from the lowest to 
the highest. If anyone, therefore, sepa- 
rates the whole fabric of art into two 
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categories, related respectively to head 
and heart, there is nothing else to as- 
sume than that “head” refers to the 
powers of the mind, and “heart” to the 
powers of the emotions. 


Giving Mind a Character 


What of this mind, then, so often 
stigmatized in artistic parlance as the 
source of an abhorrent “dry intellect” or 
of musty “head-work”? Must we not ac- 
cord to it a better character in the field of 
art when we stop to realize that without 
this despised “mind” there is never pro- 
duced the first dot or stroke of any art- 
work whatsoever? With mind, as we as 
humans know it, came art in the first 
place. The animals, ages before, had 
“heart,” had passions in plenty, but we 
do not see that they have left us any 
art. With mind, the mind to conceive and 
do it, comes art first in the individual 
man to-day. All men have heart, but art 
comes only with the man with a mind to 
create art. The first timid notes set down 
on paper by the embryonic composer are 
set down through the fact of his having 
a mind. Heart alone never initiated a 
stroke toward the production of a work 
of art. Heart alone is feeling—an un- 
bounded sea, without the first faint glim- 
mering of that capacity which alone can 
give it form and outline. 

With the advance of mind came the ad- 
vance of art. The higher and more com- 
plex the mental development, the more 
wondrous and beautiful the forms of art 
which came forth from man. But mean- 
while, what of the heart? It had, and 
has, remained without change, so far as 
we know. From Adam and Eve to the 
fall of Troy, and down to to-day, so far 
as we can see, the passions and emotions 
of the heart are what they always were. 
We, the race, have changed our mental 
attitude toward them scores of times, but 
the substance of emotion has remained 
the same. From simple _ animality, 
through lust to chivalry, romance and 
idealism, the change has been a mental, 
not an emotional one. In fact, it has 
been the changeful play of the mind upon 
this eternal sea of “heart” that has pro- 
duced the quality and color of these suc- 
cessive epochs, with the successive phases 
of art which have accompanied them. 
The point which we should particularly 
notice is that it is the evolutionary curve 
of mind that art has followed from the 
beginning in its upward course, not any 
evolutionary curve of heart. It would be 
difficult to discover any emotion or pas- 
sion to-day that was not thoroughly well 
known to the writers of classical 
antiquity and to the authors of the Bible, 
while the garden of art has brought forth 
continually the ever new, to ever timely, 
in form and vision—a circumstance of- 
fering all the testimony that is needed of 
the utter dependence of art, in its being 
and growth, upon the existence and de- 
velopment of the human mind. To this 
there is only one possible corollary, 
namely, if you would develop art develop 
the head—the heart is there already! 
Our brain may need cultivation—we can- 
not escape our emotions. In art, as with 
Meredith in life, our prayer should be— 
More brain, O Lord, more brain! or we shall 


mar 
Utterly this fair garden we might win. 
Relation of Emotion 


What, then, of the plain fact that art 
must unfailingly be rich and warm with 
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that which streams into it from the emo- 
tions? What of the aspect of truth, falla- 
ciously presented though it be, in the 
position of our Italian master of the 
sensuous? How does this imperative 
emotional need of art square with its 
absolute dependence upon mind—this 
“head” which Puccini would have us 
think of as delighting solely in the dry 
production of “marvelous technical ef- 
fect’? 

We need follow the lead of “head” but 
a few steps to answer these questions. 
To begin with it is only through “head,” 
that is, brain and consciousness, that we 
know that we have any emotions. It is 
only through “head” that we know that 
we can produce art. But in setting forth 
upon its career of art endeavor, one of 
the very first things which this “head” 
perceives is that it will produce noth- 
ing human in art without immersing it in 
the deep springs of emotion. The failure 
of the mind either to perceive or to ac- 
complish this shrinks its powers down 
to the production of that which we call 
mere “head work.” And it is to this mean 
stature of mind that Puccini refers when 
he declares that he believes in “heart in 
preference to head.” 

Such a declaration, however true it is 
that the author of it may know better in 
his own mind, nevertheless carries with it 
a derogation and misrepresentation of 
mind in its relation to art which may 
work unspeakable tragedy to the young 
artist who has not yet gained a thorough 
working insight into life, and especially 
to the one in whom emotion and ideals 
preponderate over brain. For if mind, 
even though it be mind, knows that 
through emotion it creates art, it fur- 
ther. knows the terrible fact that in emo- 
tion lie the forces of its own destruction. 
The danger arises when mind is not yet 
aware of this fact. 


The Direction of Danger 


The young artist, thinking he has all 
the mind that he needs, but still finding 
himself incapable of creating a great 
emotional impression upon his fellows, 
picks up the idea that he should put 
“heart” before “head.” It is not apt to 
be long before we find him going out of 
his way for emotional experience. He 
imagines that the mind’s fecundation 
through emotion implies or involves ex- 
periences of an unnecessary sort. He 
relies less and less upon the conception 
and creative power of thought, more and 
more upon the stimulus of sought emo- 
tion. The pity of it is that he drowns 
the native emotions of his soul, its high- 
est feelings and aspirations, which must 
naturally awaken in the _ inevitable 
course of human experience, in a vicious 
and banal repetition of adventures on 
the lowest emotional plane. The keen 
edge of his mind, of his aspiration, his 
higher sensibility, begins to dissolve as 
the edge of a fine blade dissolves in a 
powerful acid. He falls, a Phaeton fall, 
from the sky of his ideals; he drops 
away from high achievement, he floun- 
ders and wanders afield. In proportion 
to the height from which he has fallen, 
he sinks low. Finally he is face to face 
with horror—with the pit. Then, in his 
last extremity, before he sinks never to 
rise again, or before, broken and half- 
dead, he turns and begins the dreadful 
purgatorial climb back to sanity and life 
—then, and then only, dawns on him the 
mighty, the flaming truth to which he 
has ever been blind—that out of the uni- 
versal, the infinite emotional sea, man is 
toilsomely, inevitably, at last joyously, 
rearing a mind—individual and endur- 
ing—and with terror he knows that he 
has not yet begun his share of the work 
of man! 


ANNOUNCEMENT 





The Forthcoming Tour of the Largest and Most Complete 
Grand Opera Organization, The 


SAN CARLO 
GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


Fortune Gallo, Impresario 


will be the longest and most extensive ever arranged and 
undertaken by a similar organization. 


Company of one hundred. 
chorus. 


Large and perfectly-trained 


Brilliant ballet feature, with premiére danseuse. 


Entire new and novel scenic investiture. 
COMPLETE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


[3—WORLD-FAMOUS GRAND OPERA STARS—I5 


(Comprising Three Distinct Casts of Leading Artists) 


Tour includes: 


Boston, Montreal, Toronto, Washington, 


Albany, Rochester, Syracuse, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, 


Columbus, Cincinnati, 


Louisville, 


Nashville, Memphis. 


St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Lincoln, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, Indianapolis, Des Moines, Pittsburg, Harris- 
burg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Providence and others. 





The Only Grand Opera Organization That Enjoyed a 
Successful Season, Both Artistically and Financially 


in 1914-15. 





FORTUNE GALLO 


Managing Director 


YORK HOTEL 
New York 


CHARLES R. BAKER 
Advance Mgr. 














‘‘An experienced artist of the first rank’’—-HAROLD BAUER 


POVLA FRISCH 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


**She is a born artist’’—PABLO CASALS 
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29 East 48th Street, New York 
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Using Moving Pictures as 
Aid to Concert Business | 

















W. Spencer Jones, of the Firm of Haensel & Jones, Points Out 
Their Value in Promoting Publicity for Artists—Mr. Jones 
Predicts a ““Wonderful Season”’ in Concert Field as He Departs 


on His Annual Booking Tour 


UST as the early season attractions 
begin to open the theaters along 
Broadway, W. Spencer Jones leaves the 
metropolis for his annual fall booking 
tour. For the last eleven years this well 
known concert manager of the firm of 
Haensel & Jones has been taking to “the 








W. Spencer Jones, of Haensel & Jones, 
Concert Managers, and Ethel Legin- 
ska, the Distinguished English Pianist 


road” at this particular season and at no 

time, he declares, have the prospects for 

a good concert season been so bright. 
Before leaving New York Mr. Jones 








HARRISON 


KELLER 


[arora] 


and 


STEWART | 


WILLE | 


PIANO 





in 


SONATA RECITALS 


For Violin and Piano 


Season 1915-16 


Classic and Modern Sonatas 
(Franck, d’Indy, 





Sjogren, Lazzari, Car 


penter.) 


Inquiries to Secretary 


69 Hammond Street, Chestnut Hill 
Boston, Mass. 

















Concert 





WALTER ANDERSON 


called at the offices of MUSICAL AMERICA 
to arrange so that this publication would 
greet him at various points en route. 

“T used to trust to the news-stands,” 
began Mr. Jones, “but I find that regu- 
lar customers take up all the copies, 
and inasmuch as I wish all the latest 
news ‘from the front’ I prefer to have 
the paper meet me in all my Sunday 
towns. In talking with committees and 
clubs one has little chance to glance 
through MusicaAL AMERICA, though I 
see it everywhere, so I like to have my 
own copy to read on trains or in taxis 
to and from the station. 

“From the inquiries I have to follow 
up and from the contracts already signed 
and in our office I believe this will be 
a wonderful season in the concert field. 
The moving picture theaters have hurt 
the drama and musical comedy, but this 
same moving picture has helped the con- 
cert business. From time to time our 
big artists have been photographed for 
the moving picture weeklies and at least 
twenty million people see each picture. 
This unusual advertising, supplemented 
by the publicity of the musical papers, 


helps us with the committees every- 
where. 

“Up-to-date managers of musical 
artists should use every legitimate 


means to bring their artists before the 
public. Mr. Haensel and myself have 
been pioneers in moving picture public- 
ity for concerts artists and the pictures 
we had made of Mr. Damrosch and Josef 
Hofmann were shown throughout the 
world. Hundreds of letters from friends 
in many lands followed. The films of 
Mme. Alda were also a great success. 
Mme. Leginska, the pianist, obtained 
wide publicity through the ‘movies’ and 
only the other day we had pictures made 
of Anita Rio, Arthur Middleton and 
Harold Henry. 


New York Symphony Tours 


“We have been managing the tours of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, for a num- 
ber of years and for next season we 
shall have four tours: November, Jan- 
uary, February and the Spring tour, 
which will carry the orchestra to the 
Pacific Coast, with Josef Hofmann the 
soloist. 

“Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington will have three concerts each-— 
our regular series—with Mischa Elman, 
Percy Grainger and Mme. Frieda Hem- 
pel as soloists in Washington and Balti- 


more, while in Philadelphia Pablo 
Casals will be substituted for Mr. 
Elman. 

“The spring tour, with Josef Hof- 


mann, opens in Toronto, March 16. A 
few of the cities included in the itinerary 
are Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Grand Rapids, Des Moines, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Denver, Salt Lake City, Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco and Los An 
geles. On the return trip the orchestra 
has been re-engaged for a number of 
spring festivals, including Lincoln, Em- 
poria, Wichita, Ames and Spartanburg. 
Individual Artists 

“Among our individual artists, the 
Pacific Coast tour of Mme. Frances Alda 
is attracting much attention. It is sev- 


MARIE KAISER 


—SOPRANO— 


: Oratorio $3 Recital 


—MANAGEMENT— 
171 W. 57th St., New York 
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CONCERT 4 
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New York City. 
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eral years since Mme. Alda has been in 
California, Washington and Oregon. 
Anita Rio, the favorite festival soprano, 
begins her season at Ocean Grove in the 
“Messiah” and includes, among other 
splendid bookings, the Worcester Festi- 
val. Mme. Rio will go to California, her 
native State, in October for a number 
of appearances. Christine Miller has 
already more dates booked than last sea- 
son, while Kathleen Howard is assured 
a long series of engagements. In fact, 
this popular singer is giving summer re- 
citals which will carry her to the regu- 
lar season. Merle Alcock plays return 
engagements in nearly every city where 
she appeared last spring as soloist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Paul Althouse, the popular tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is in great 
demand and we have been compelled to 
decline many engagements for him owing 
to his extensive bookings and opera en- 
gagements. Arthur Middleton, the bari 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
now in California, will have the longest 
list of recitals and festivals in his 
career as a professional singer. One of 
his early bookings is the Worcester Fes- 
tival. Ethel Leginska, the English 
pianist, will cross the continent twice 
during the season. Her series of eight 
master-composer recitals in Avolian Hall, 
already announced, promises much. 
Maitland, the Covent Garden 
baritone, and Horatio Connell have im- 
portant lists of recitals booked. Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, the piano virtuoso, be- 
gins her season at the Williamsport 
Dickinson Seminary, and her bookings 
extend as far as Southwest Texas. 
Evelyn Starr, who is booked for a num- 
ber of joint recitals with several of our 
artists, opens her season with a tour of 
the Maritime Provinces. Harold Henry, 
the American pianist, now passing the 
summer in Peterborough, N. H., will 
tour to the Pacific Coast in November. 
The annual New York recital of Mr. 
Henry will take place in January. 

“Taking the season all in all—with 
any number of contracts still pending 
the outlook is splendid. We confidently 
expect the biggest season in our history 
as a firm.” 


JOHN 


‘Robert 
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DOANE :: 


the younger pianists.” 
H. E. Krehbiel, N. Y. Tribune 


HU 


Management: 
MUSIC LEAGUE of AMERICA 
Aeolian Hall, New York 3 
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REED MILLER AS 
THE MONARCH OF 
ALL HE SURVEYS 























Reed Miller, the Popular Tenor, on His 
Estate at “Musicolony,” R. I. 


Reed Miller and his wife, Nevada van 
der Veer, who are among the busiest of 
American concert artists, have left New 
York for Otsego Lake, N. Y., where they 
will remain during August. The Millers 
have acquired a piece of property at 
“Musicolony,” Westerly, R. I. In the 
above picture Mr. Miller is seen stand- 
ing on it in a “monarch-of-all-I-survey”’ 
attitude. He assures his friends that a 
year from now the place will not look 


4a Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, 
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so bare and that a bungalow will 
grace it. 
ORGANIST—Head o Organ Depart 
Northwestern University School f 
Evanston, Il 
Madison Avenue, New York City 
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“‘CAVALLERIA” WELL SUNG IN OPEN AIR 


Mascagni Music Given in Minne- 
apolis Park —A New Concert 
Bureau 


MINNEAPOLIS, July 25.—A concert per- 
formance of Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” was the principal offering of 
Conductor Joseph Sainton at the Lake 
Harriet Roof Garden Friday night. 


Notwithstanding threatening atmos- 
pheric conditions, a large audience as- 
sembled. 

Dr. Edmond Kraus contributed to the 
artistic effect of the performance through 
his impassioned delivery of the Turiddu 
parts. The voice was warm and effec- 
tively applied to the dramatic require- 
ments. Meta Schumann, in the dual 
role of Lucia and Lola, did some beauti- 
ful work and well deserved the applause 
which was generously meted out to her. 
William Beard sang the parts assigned 
to Alfio with vocal precision but with- 
out dramatic effect. Mme. Gjertsen- 
Bessesen, in the part of Santuzza, was 
approved for the carrying quality of 
her voice, rather than for any distinctly 
musical effect. 

The orchestra created a favorable im- 
pression in the ever popular “Inter- 
mezzo” in the “Prelude” and throughout 
the performance in support of the 
voices. The chorus was better balanced 
than on the occasion of the first perform- 
ance of the same opera at the beginning 
of the season and surer of its attacks, 


although there is still much to be done 
along this line. The stage management 
of the chorus is also undeveloped. 

Secretary Ridgway is indefatigable in 
his efforts to carry out the scheme of 
the Board of Park Commissioners to de- 
velop the musical resources of the city. 
The Lake Harriet venture has the sup- 
port of the leading musicians of the 
city, who are always to be seen in the 
audience. It is the support of the 
masses, however, that is sought. 

Laura Coakley Wallin, formerly with 
the Music Service Bureau, Inc., of New 


«York City, has recently come to the 


Twin Cities to establish a managerial 
bureau called the Music and Allied Arts 
Bureau, located in the Frank Music 
Company Building, 49 South Eighth 
Street, Minneapolis. Although she has 
been here less than two months, she has 
already under her management such 
artists as the following: 


Cecil Fanning, baritone, for the first 
three weeks in November; Lucile Stev- 
enson, the Chicago soprano; Mrs. Carlo 
Fischer, dramatic recitalist; Meta Schu- 
mann, pianist to Mrs. Fischer; Beatrice 
Thurston, contralto; Richard Czerwonky, 
concertmaster of the orchestra, available 
for concerts until Oct. 15; Jessie Weis- 
kopf, pianist; Wilma Anderson-Gilman, 
pianist; Giuseppe Fabbrini, head of the 
piano department of the Minneapolis 
School of Music; James A. Bliss, pianist- 
composer; Mrs. J. A. Bliss, accompan- 
ist to Florence Macbeth; Mr. and Mrs. 
William MacPhail, violin and piano re- 
citals, and also in trio with Grace Chad- 


bourne, soprano, and with the MacPhail 
Quartet; Ik«uth Anderson, violinist; 
Harry Phillips, baritone, alone or in lec- 
ture recitals with Mrs. Kindy, his 
daughter; Lewis Shawe, baritone lieder 
singer of St. Paul; Alice Ess, English 
harpist; Katherine Hoffmann, accom- 
panist for nine years of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink; the Apollo Club of Min- 
neapolis; G. H. Fairclough, H. A. Wood- 
ruff, A. O. Moensch, organists; Master 
Alfred Greenfield, boy soprano; Caryl 
B. Storrs, music editor of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, lecture-recitals. 

The MacPhail School of Violin, after 
Aug. 1, will be known as the MacPhail 
School of Music, with new departments 
in piano and violoncello. The piano 
faculty will include Margaret Gilmor- 
MacPhail, Kate Mork, Florence Davies, 
Karl Youngdahl and Josephine Porter. 
Miss Davies has studied for the last 
two years in the New England Conser- 
vatory of Boston. 

Carlo Fischer, whose return to profes- 
sional life was recently announced, will 
have charge of the violoncello depart- 
ment. Py. be G BD. 





New Songs by Hammond Sung at Watch 
Hill Musicale 


A group of new compositions by Will- 
iam G. Hammond of New York was per- 
formed at a musicale in Watch Hill, 
R. I., on July 27. Mr. Hammond makes 
Watch Hill his summer home and usually 
gives his songs a first hearing there. His 
wife, Mrs. Sara Ragan Hammond, sang 
three new lyrics, “Sunlight and Song,” 
“Sleepy Land,” and “Wave Your Hand 
to Care,” all of which were cordially 
applauded. 


MRS. BREADY’S SUMMER CLASS 


Aptitude Displayed by 
Youthful Pupils 


Mrs. George Lee Bready, who has be- 
come known through her opera-recitals, 
closed her children’s summer class last 
Friday morning. The session was ex- 
tremely enjoyable and the young students 
displayed extraordinary aptness and 
knowledge. Although they studied under 
Mrs. Bready but a few weeks they had 
been able to acquire a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the rudiments of musical 
theory. 

The unique feature of this work is the 
use of Wagner’s “Ring” cycle in train- 
ing children to sing and recognize in- 
tervals. Already they are familiar with 
every important motif in “Das Rhein- 
gold,” and, moreover, they have come to 
appreciate the significant relationship 
which exists between these motifs. Mrs. 
Bready will resume charge of her class 
in the fall, when the other music-dramas 
of the cycle will be thus explored and 
musical theory inquired into further. 

B. &. 


Musically Lost Without It 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


One year ago to-day I sent in my sub- 
scription to MUusIcAL AMERICA chiefly 
out of compliment to your St. Paul rep- 
resentative, and the same incentive is a 
factor in the renewal, but the merits 
of your publication prompt me to add 
that I should now feel musically lost 
without it. Respectfully, 

ETHEL B. THOMPSON. 

St. Paul, Minn., July 22, 1915. 
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LILLIAN ABELL Pipi ce tiarcia’ Bauer 


Teacher of Piano at Graham School, N. Y. 


| Dramatic Soprano. 


Studio, 128 W. 11th St., New York. Tel. 661 Chelsea | 


The American Institute of Applied Music 





Special Summer Session June 21 to 
80th season begins Sept. 2 


212 West 59th Street, New York City _ 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


308 West 56th Street, New York 
“BEL CANTO” in all its Branches 
Fall Term begins October ist 
Bend 12c. for Booklet: ““My Vocal Method.” — 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR ‘'y,,0" 


and Voice 
Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, 


July 30. 
9. 








contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. 


EMANUEL BALABAN 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
2065 Ryer Ave., Bronx, N. Y.C. Tel. 742 Fordham. 








GUSTAV L BECKER gussss hittin 


Scientific and artistic Technic. Co-ordinated study of Ear-train- 
ing, Might-reading,, Analysis, interpretete™, Memoriz- 
STE 





ing, etc. INWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
ALEXANDER BERNE = ixstruction 


(For Six Seasons Pupil of Rafael Joseffy.) 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., Room 26, Fridays. 
847 Broad St., Newark, Mondays to Thursdays. 


FREDERIC D, BLAUVELT Yass" 


Concert Victor Maurel Method Recital 





ROSS DAVID voice BuILpING 


| 


Tel, 9689 River 


Tel. srsx 115 Park Ave., East Orange, N. J. | 





FLORENCE BJORNSTADE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Classes in Theory and History of Music, 80 W. 
94th St., New York City. Tel. 8799 Riverside. 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


President National Association Teachers of Singing, 
State Music Teachers’ Asso- 








1915. President N. Y. 2 

ciation, 1913. Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) 
Mrs HENRY SMOCK Miss SUSAN 8. 
Positive B 0 | C F Expert Coach- 
Breath Control, ing, LS 2 
Perfect epertoire D 
Placing. VOCAL STUDIOS. all languages. 


NEW YORK. 


57 West 58th St., 
Tues. and Fri. 


Pouch Gallery, Bklyn., 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singin 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YOR 
By appointment only 


JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 


FRENCH DICTION For SINGERS 
114 W. 72nd Street, New York 


FABRI COLLEGIU pows 


248 WEST 72d STREET 
Telephone Columbus 1894 
VOICE, PIANO, VIOLIN, LANGUAGES 














ELIZABETH GLARK-SLEIGHT 
817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 





EMMA HOWE FABRI | 


| King Edward Apartments, 


49 West 85th St. Tel. Conn./ 
New York 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS — soprano 


MARTHE GLODIUS 


Concert and Instruction. 8 
cialist in French and German diction. ” 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 


W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 











Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River. 


WILLIAM J. FALK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Address, 292 W. 92d Street 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


New York , 





JESSIE 6, FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 


M, E, FLORIO TEACHER OF SINGING 


A Grand Opera Tenor, of La Scala, Milan. 
SPECIALIST OF SCIENTIFIC TONE PLACING 
and Art of Bel Canto. Pupils trained for opera, 

concert and church. 177 West 88th St., N. Y. 


HARRY GILBERT accompanist 


415 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone 3037 Columbus. 


SUE HARVARD soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Conductor of New York 
H. Re HUMPHRIES “""pasis’ Glee Giun. 
Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 
ART OF SINGING. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, and Oratorio, 
chuyler Arms, 307 West 98th St., New York. 


MINNA KAUFMANN | 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 








HOLLY, Secretary. Studio, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 
TEACHER OF 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY = sixcine 


8 years’ leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 





MARIE STONE LANGSTON 


CONTRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals 
Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 





Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
New York 





Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryaut. 


WASSILI LEPS 


; AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Willow Grove, Summer 1915. Other engagements 
booking. Address The Powelton, Philadelphia. 


ISIDOR LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 








153 West 76th St. New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler, 
FLORENCE E, H. MARVIN ZEACHER 


New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 
Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
Refers by permission to Dr, Holbrook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 


ANNE MCDONOUGH ie cHioka ston 


F PHILADELPHIA 
A Sight Singing Method for Choral Classes, 75c. 
1706 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


226 W. 129th St., New York 
Tel. 4870 Morningside 


FRANCIS MOORE Pranist 


On Tour with Maud Powell 








| 


| Studio; 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


| 


701 W. 179th St.. New York. Tel. Audubon 3910 | 





MRS. LAURA E. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Aeolian Hall, West 42nd Street, New York 


MRS, WM. S, NELSON 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


14 E, 43d St., N. Y. Tuesdays, Fridays and Wed. | 


Mornings. 
ast Orange, N. J 


CARLO NICOSI 


Place, 





Formerly Musica! Director 
at the Hammerstein and 


Century Opera Houses. Coaching for Opera in 
French, Italian and English. Address 5 W. 65th 
St., near Central Park West, New York. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 “Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Managing Directors: D. Hendrik Ezerman, H. 
van den Beemt, W. LeRoy Fraim. 





Mondays and Thursdays, 29 Chelsea | 


Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA | 


ANNA WARE POOLE. <== 


‘‘Life, Death and Resurrection’’ a Trilogy for Tenor 

or Soprano, and ‘‘The Water Wheel’’ a rondo caprice 

for the piano. Denton, Cottier & Daniels, Publish- 
Bs 


ers, Buffalo, N. 
PIANOFORTE 


IRVIN F, RANDOLPH ixsteccrion 


Studios: Newark, N. J. New York 





Address: 19 Columbia Ave., Newark, N. J. 
WILLIAM REDDICK  KCOSkiE anise 


Now on Tour with Alice Nielsen. 
Hotel Wellington, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New York 


LOUISE RIN 





Instruction in Singing. Tone 
Building, interpretation, reper- 


toire. Lyric diction in French, German, English 
Italian. Special courses for restoring injured 
voices. Circulars on application. 


Studio, 53 East 34th St., New York Tel, 2229 Williamsburg 


al 


CARL M. ROEDER TEACHER OF PIANO 


Phone: 1350 Columbus 


Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


STAHLSCHMIDT 


All branches of voice production for the singing or 
speaking artist 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Tel. 5910 Schuyler 


MR. and MRS, EDMUND SEVERN 
VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th St. Phone Circle 440 


GEORGE E, SHEA or raris 


Summer Course in Singing. Booklet upon request. 
503 Carnegie Hall (call Tuesday and Friday, 10-12) 
and at 20 W. North St., Stamford, Conn. 


LUDWIG SCHMITT-FABRI 


CONDUCTOR AND VOICE SPECIALIST. 


1414 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 16 So 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City. 


G. HOWARD SCOTT 


260 West 57th Street - 
Telephone: Circle 2680. 


MARY PATTERSON SHELTON 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
111 Montague St., B’klyn. Tel. Main 237 party M 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church, 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Trinity Parish House, Toledo, O. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER conpucror 


The Choral Society of Philadelphia 
The Fortnightly Club of Philadelphia 
1 











ACCOMPANIST 
and COACH. 


New York 











VOICE. - 10 Ss. 18th 8t., Philadelphia. 
ARTHUR TREGINA insteomentAastOn 


105 Eighth Street, S. E. 
Phone Lincoln 3636 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
VAN YORX, THEO, = renor 


STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 

3701 Greeley 

The Van Yorx Studios will 
Summer. 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
42 West 76th St., New York 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TENOR and TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone, Bryant 1274. 


EDWIN WICKENHOEFER viouiisr 


INSTRUCTOR Von Ende School of Music 
STUDIOS: 847 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
30 Cottage St., South Orange, N. J. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME, ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel., Bryant 5554. 
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IR Edward Elgar apparently has suc- 
ceeded in “Polonia” in creating a 
work of national flavor that would rival 
his “Carillon” in popular favor were it 
not for the extraneous aid in making an 


appeal that the spoken poem by Cam- 
maerts lends to the work composed in 
honor of the Belgians. The work writ- 
ten as a tribute to the Poles is evidently 
of somewhat larger proportions than 
“Carillon” and in the process of utilizing 
three indigenous Polish themes and 
others of his own, Elgar has evolved 
what Robin H. Legge pronounces a mas- 
ter work of rare beauty and extra- 
ordinary musical interest. 

After the first performance of 
“Polonia” at the recent Polish Relief 
Fund concert at Queen’s Hall, London, 
the audience left Sir Edward in no doubt 
as to its approval of the novelty. Curi- 
ously enough, the Daily Telegraph's 
critic finds in the Polish themes a kind 
of affinity with Elgar’s own idiom, not 
only as expressed in his big opening 
theme, but now and then in various of 
his other works. He notes a bond of 
passion and of tragedy in both, and a 
pathetic, exquisite feeling, whether 
rhythmic, melodic or harmonic; so that 
at once there is homogeneity in ‘“Po- 
lonia.” 

Nothing, it seems, could be more char- 
acteristic than the harmonization of the 
wonderful Polish melody “Z Dymem 
Pozarow,” or than the working upwards 
to the great climax, while “there is a 
finely expressed touch of Elgarian emo- 
tional expression in the use of themes by 
Chopin and Paderewski, which fell with 
perfect naturalness into their surround- 
ings in the tragic, peaceful interlude.” 


- ae 
ORMERLY of the Metropolitan, Dr. 
Franz Ludwig Horth has been en- 
gaged as stage director for the Breslau 
Municipal Opera. Since leaving the 
Metropolitan Dr. Hérth has been in 
Frankfort-on-Main. 
ok * * 
WO brothers of distinction in the 
music world of Paris have been 
added to the list of victims of the Great 
War. Henri Casadesus, well known as 
the viola player of the Capet Quartet 
and a member of the French Society of 
Old Music, was recently killed at the 
French front. <A similar fate had al- 
ready overtaken his brother, Marcel 
Casadesus, who had gained an enviable 
standing as a ’cellist. 
ok * * 
} Abeta ms of the activities of the 
various German opera houses dur- 
ing the past year reveal the fact that 
these institutions were not so seriously 
affected by the conditions of the times 
as had been’ expected. When the 
Cologne Municipal Opera closed its doors 
at the end of June it could boast of hav- 
ing given 207 performances since the 
middle of September. The répertoire 
embraced forty-two operas and five op- 
erettas. The number of performances 
was twenty-eight in excess of the num- 
ber given at the Munich Court Opera 
during the year. The prices were ma- 
terially reduced from the customary 
schedule, and this provision was con- 
ducive to a comparatively good average 
attendance, which continued through 


June, whereas in previous years the sea- 
son has closed at the beginning of June. 

The Darmstadt Court Theater devoted 
101 of its 240 performances to opera and 
operetta. Humperdinck’s “Die Market- 
enderin” was a novelty for the Darm- 
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For the rest, Mr. Boughton’s “The 
Birth of Arthur” and “The Immortal 
Hour” will constitute the backbone of 
the répertoire, with Purcell’s “Dido and 
Afneas” and a first performance of 
Bainton’s one-act Ossianic opera 


I 





Charles Dalmorés and Carlos Salzedo Recuperating 


Both Charles Dalmorés, the French tenor, and Carlos Salzedo, the harpist, also, despite his 
name, of French nationality, have made a satisfactory recovery from wounds received 
in the Western theater of the great European war. This picture, in which Mr. Dalmorés 
is designated as No. 1 and Mr. Salzedo as No. 2, was taken in the gardens of the hospital 


at Carcassonne, France. 


It has just been received by Catherine A. Bamman, who is to 


manage the tenor’s next tour of this country and who also has the management of the 
Trio de Lutéce, of which Mr. Salzedo is a member. 


stadt public, and other special features 
were a Wagner cycle and a cycle of com- 
edy operas—“The Marriage of Figaro,” 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” “The 
Barber of Seville” and Lortzing’s “The 


Poacher.” “Carmen” attained its 100th 
Darmstadt performance in January. 
Lucille Marcel-Weingartner had _ three 


great appearances and Leo Slezak and 
Heinrich Hensel, two each. 


x 2 @ 

ETWEEN the 11th and the 28th of 
this month will take place the an- 
nual Glastonbury Festival which Rutland 
Boughton is gradually developing into 
an English Bayreuth Festival at the 
beautiful abbey town of Glastonbury, 
near Bath. One change, but a minor 
one, has had to be made in the program 
originally announced—the Grail Scene 
from “Parsifal” has had to be aban- 
doned because of the difficulties in the 
way of securing an adequate male cho- 
rus, and the second act of “Tristan und 

Isolde” substituted. 


“Oithona” as other special attractions. 
A daughter of Ffrangcon-Davies, the 
Welsh oratorio baritone, is to be one of 
the singers. As the festival buildings 
are not yet a realization, the perform- 
ances are to take place in the Glaston- 
bury Assembly Rooms. 


* *« * 
OSCOW recently had a Scriabine 
Memorial Concert of more than 
ordinary artistic significance, this being 
due to the conducting of Ignaz Cooper, 
who is one of the foremost of Russian 
knights of the baton. The program was 
devoted entirely to Scriabine’s works, 
the piano concerto being played by Or- 
loff, a pianist who ranks among the 
elect in Russian estimation though prac- 
tically unknown to the outside world. 
x * * 
FTER prolonged discussion it has 
been decided at a somewhat late date, 
it is true, to hold the customary Summer 
festival of opera in Munich, the Wagner 


performances at the Prince Regent’s 
Theater and the Mozart performances at 
the more intimate Residence Theater, as 
usual. 

The usual Wagner program is to be 
curtailed. The “Ring” cycles will be 
omitted altogether and only a series of 
performances of ‘“Parsifal” given, be- 
ginning on the 15th of this month. The 
Mozart schedule, on the other hand, will 
be retained in its usual form. 


Be oc 


HY Richard Strauss has sold the 

publishing rights of his new work, 
his “Alpine” Symphony, to Leuckart in 
Leipsic, instead of Fiirstner, who has 
published practically all his larger com- 
positions hitherto, is an as yet un- 
answered question concerning which 
there is much curiosity in Germany’s 
music world. The mystery of it is in- 
tensified by the fact that the Leuckart 
firm has steadfastly refused to show a 
friendly spirit toward the German Asso- 
ciation of Composers, whereas Strauss is 
the moving spirit in that association. 

It is assumed that the explanation lies 
in better financial arrangements possible 
with the new publisher, also that Strauss 
will eventually terminate his connection 
with the composers’ society. Berlin, as 
has been announced, is to have the first 
performance early in the new season. 

Frankly programmatic is the music of 
the “Alpine” Symphony. That, of course, 
was to be expected. No pauses are pro- 
vided for between the sections and the 
character of the different parts is indi- 
cated by these headings which appear 
in the original score: 

Night, Sunrise, The Ascent, Hunting 
Horns in the Distance, Entrance into the 
Forest, Strolling by the Brook, At the 
Waterfall, A Vista, In Flowery Mea- 
dows, On the Alm, Through Thicket and 
Briars on the Wrong Path, At the Gla 
cier, Dangerous Moments, -Vision, Mists 
Rise, The Sun Is Gradually Overcast, 
Elegie, Stillness Before the Storm, The 
Thunder-storm, The Descent, Sunset, 
Dying Sounds, Night. 

For this work Strauss requires an or- 
chestra of 130 instruments, which in- 
cludes a concealed orchestra of twelve 
horns, two trumpets and two trombones. 
The special acquisitions, besides the 
E-flat and C clarinets, the heckelphone, 
celesta, and so forth, are a thunder ma- 
chine, a wind machine and cow-bells. 
The wind machine, it is true, has already 
played a role in the “Don Quixote” score, 
while Gustav Mahler made use of cow- 
bells in his Sixth Symphony. 
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“XT season the Berlin Philharmonic 

Orchestra will return to its long- 
established schedule of ten pairs of sub- 
scription concerts for Arthur Nikisch’s 
special visits. Last winter, because of 
the war conditions, there were but six 
Nikisch concerts. 

Two neutral artists, the American 
Edyth Walker, and the Swedish John 
Forsell, the baritone, are among the solo- 
ists engaged for the series. The others 
are Carl Flesch and Franz von Vecsey, 
the Hungarian violinists; Leo Slezak, the 
Czech tenor, and three pianists—Eugen 
d’Albert, who apparently is to make his 
first post-farewell appearance next sea- 
son; Ernst von Dohnanyi, the WHun- 
garian who is at the head of the piano 
department of the Royal Prussian High 
School of Music in Charlottenburg, and 
Arthur Schnabel, most popular of all the 
younger pianists with the Berlin public. 


Oe of the opera novelties promised 
the American public for the coming 
season by Anna Pavlowa and her man- 
ager, won a measure of success at its 
first performance in London the other 
evening that augurs well for its recep- 
tion in this country. Rachmaninoff’s 
“Aleko” is not a recent work by any 
means—it was written when the com- 
poser was still in his ’teens—but it is 
scarcely known outside of Russia. It 
was sung in London as a feature of the 
first two special performances given at 
the London Opera House for the benefit 
[Continued on next page] 
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of the members of the company engaged 
for Vladimir Rosing’s ill-fated season of 
Russian and French opera. 

Although written by a very young man 
as, in a sense, an exercise for an aca- 
demic degree, “Aleko” proved to reveal 
no signs of unripeness. When his career 
as a student at the Moscow Conservator 
was drawing to a close Rachmaninot 
composed it and submitted it as his 
diploma work, winning with it the gold 
medal. It is the direct product of its 
period, the period that gave birth to 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci” 
in Italy, and, in point of fact, its tale 
bears a somewhat striking resemblance 
to that of the Leoncavallo thriller, while, 
like the Mascagni work, its score contains 
an extremely effective intermezzo. 

The subject matter is derived from 
Pushkin’s poem, “The Gypsies.” The 
“hero,” Aleko, is a man weary of social 
life who turns gypsy to escape boredom, 
attaches himself to a tribe and falls in 
love with the chief’s daughter, Zemfira, 
who at first reciprocates. For a time all 

oes well, until Zem/fira transfers her af- 
Teetiens to a younger man, another mem- 
ber of her tribe. Aleko becomes fear- 
somely jealous, all the more so when he 
discovers his love on the point of running 
off with her newer lover. Thereupon he 
kills the lover, and subsequently Zemfira. 
An old gypsy then reproves Aleko, a 
guest and not a member of the tribe, for 
having brought discord and bloodshed 
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into theirmidst. The tribe decline to per- 
mit him longer to be even ostensibly one 
of them. He is turned away, and the 
curtain finally falls upon the melancholy 
figure of Aleko, “all alone once more.” 

Up to the present Rachmaninoff has 
composed only three operas, and all of 
them are in one act. Two of them, “The 
Covetous Knight” and “Francesca da 
Rimini,” were revived in Moscow a couple 
of years ago, while “Aleko” has never 
quite lost its position in the répertoire 
of the Russian opera houses. “The Cove- 
tous Knight” would have been produced 
in Hamburg last Winter, had ante-bellum 
plans been carried through. 

The music of “Aleko” is almost studi- 
ously simple by comparison with the score 
of to-day, according to Robin H. Legge. 
The dances and Zemfira’s so-called “Cra- 
dle Song” are singled out as especially 
effective—the dances, in fact, roused the 
London audience to a frenzy of joy—and 
the lover’s Romance and the Intermezzo 
are also characterized as charming.>"The 
part of Zemfira was taken by Mélisande 
d’Egville, who, after only a few days’ 
study, sang it in unimpeachable Russian. 
The tenor Leonidoff was the Aleko. 
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N the interval between his first season 

as musical director of the Grand Ducal 
Theater in Darmstadt and his return to 
Munich to be the conductor of the regular 
series of concerts given by the Munich 
Concert Society, Felix Weingartner is 
spending the Summer at his beautiful 
Swiss home at St. Sulpice on Lake 
Geneva. There, undeterred by his fail- 
ure hitherto to acquit himself with dis- 
tinction as an opera composer, he is hard 
at work on a new opera, this time a 
comic opera—with a very strong accent 
on the adjective, according to report. 
_ Weingartner’s wife, the Russian-Amer- 
ican soprano Lucille Marcel, sang two 
new songs of his at a concert in Vienna 
during the season now closed, but both 
of them, “Ritterliche Werbung” and “Im 
Moose,” proved, according to the Allge- 
meine Musik-Zeitung, to be “absolutely 
devoid of any symptom of talent.” 


* * + 


ARK Hambourg hurt his hand a few 
days after giving his Chopin recital 
in London by getting it caught in a door 
that was slammed to. The injuries, while 
not severe, were sufficient to prove very 
inconvenient to the Russian pianist, but, 
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notes London Opinion, “at all events the 
damages were not so pleasing as those 
$2,500 he extracted from the libeler who 
mistook him for a German.” The refer- 


ence is, of course, to the suit he brought 
and won against a London daily last 
Winter. 
* * * 
é eee one-armed Hungarian pianist and 
composer, Count Zichy, who is now 
making a tour of the war hospitals in 
Germany and Austria to demonstrate to 
wounded soldiers who have lost an arm 
that much may be accomplished with the 
one left, is to celebrate his jubilee as an 
artist next season. By way of observing 
this fiftieth anniversary of his entrance 
into the world of professional musicians 
the Vienna Court Opera will make a pro- 
duction of Count Zichy’s ballet “Gemma.” 
* * 
EPORT speaks favorably of the new 
pianoforte cycle, “Draussen,”’ com- 
posed by the Grand Duke of Hesse. The 
cycle, which consists of six pieces, pur- 
ports to epitomize the Royal, or rather, 
Ducal composer’s impressions of his ex- 
periences at the Front. 
J. &. &. 





Diaghilew Ballet Rehearsing at Lausanne 


Members of the Serge de Diaghilew 
Imperial Ballet Russe, which comes to 
the Metropolitan Opera House and will 
tour America next season, are assembling 
for rehearsals at Lausanne, Switzerland. 
The troupe will remain there under the 
directorship of Diaghilew until it sets 
sail from Liverpool for America next 
fall. Information to this effect was re- 





ceived this week by John Brown, busi- 
ness comptroller at the Metropolitan, 
and it was also learned that Stravinsky, 
the composer of the ballet, ““Petrouchka,” 
which is included in the répertoire that 
will be brought to America, will remain 
near the scene of the rehearsals at 
Morges during the summer to assist 
Diaghilew. 


4000 AT ANN ARBOR CONCERT 


Schumann-Heink Protégé One of the 
Artists Appearing 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., July 29.—Four 
thousand music lovers were given a 
treat in Hill Auditorium last evening, 
when three artists appeared in a varied 
program inthe series of concerts given 
under the auspices of the University 
School of Music. The series is unique 
in that it is made entirely complimentary 
to the general public as well as to stu- 
dents of the School of Music and the 


University of Michigan. 

Marian Struble, violinist, a graduate of 
the School of Music and a member of its 
summer faculty, was heard to advantage 
in two solos, with organ accompaniment 
by Earl V. Moore. Mr. Moore, head of 
the organ department, played several 
selections on the Frieze Memorial organ. 

Most interest centered, however, in the 
appearance of Edward J. McNamara, 
who sprang into prominence when he 
was “discovered” by Mme. Schumann- 
Heink a couple of years ago. It was 
largely due to her influence that he was 
persuaded to take up the serious study 
of music at Ann Arbor. The baritone’s 
fine work last night reflected much 
credit upon his teacher, Theodore Har- 
rison. All the artists were obliged to 
respond to numerous encores. C. A. S. 
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THE CREATION OF AN OPERA 


Dr. Edgar Istel Discusses Ways and Means of Finding the Right 
Libretto and Developing It 


By DR. EDGAR ISTEL 


Translated for ‘“‘Musical America’ by Jacques Mayer 








i” is not necessary to be conceited 
enough to imagine that you can ever 
become a second Richard Wagner in or- 
der to write your own opera libretto. To 
be sure, a good deal of knowledge and ca- 
pacity is requisite, even though one is 
not a poetical genius. Before all else, 
one must possess a decided feeling for 
the theater; one must know that the 
slightest tendency to long-windedness 
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Dr. Edgar Istelh Who Is Known as 
One of Berlin’s Most Profound and 
Scholarly Critics of Music 


inevitably brings about boredom; and 
that the finest poetic phrases, as soon as 
they are set to music, require much more 


time than when they appear in the 
spoken drama. 

Extreme brevity should, therefore, be 
the first principle. 

Wagner, whom our young composers 
study so assiduously, and imitate so 
superficially, without penetrating into 
his profounder mysteries, once said to 
Hans von Wolzogen: “When a young 
composer brings me a score, I cannot see 
much in it, for in these days, so much 
progress has been made in the art of 
instrumentation as well as in contra- 
puntal and harmonic subtleties, that one 
seldom encounters marked crudities or 
blunders. But I want to see the libretto 
and then I can tell of a certainty whether 
or not the man possesses any talent for 
dramatic music.” 


And in these words, Wagner hit the 
nail upon the head. 


I do not know of one meritorious 
libretto, to which a composer of mediocre 
ability has written the music. Even com- 
posers of no great originality thrive on 
good librettos. But how much wonder- 
ful, yes, immortal music, has_ been 
wasted upon impossible librettos! 


We now demand an absolutely logical 
superstructure and tense dramatic con- 
centration and we are. pitiless against 
the slightest deviation from the main 
object. 

Knowledge of how to handle a plot— 


i 
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the art of exposition—the command of 
climax and the unravelling of a plot, 
even to the slightest detaiis—those are 
the essentials of a drama. Once he has 
the scenic skeleton, no great difficulty will 
be encountered by a talented man in 
clothing it with vital musical flesh. | 

Even in “the good old days,” Bellini, 
who certainly was a Croesus of melody, 
used to say that it was much more dif- 
ficult to find a good subject, than to in- 
vent beautiful music. But where can one 
find good operatic material? 

One finds it just as one discovers the 
right wife. There are men, who year in 
and year out, rush through all social 
circles, with only one desire—to find the 
woman who shall become their companion 
for life. Another man calmly pursues 
the even tenor of his way, with no par- 
ticular object in view, and suddenly a 
glance meets his and with absolute cer- 
tainty, it is revealed to him that this 
woman and no other belongs to him. A 
rainy afternoon during a journey, the 
quite casual encounter of an unusual 
book-title, a little novelette in a news- 
paper, something observed in the theater 
—all these may in themselves suggest a 
subject. Of course, one must be able to 
give it shape and form. The finest cloth 
in the hands of an incompetent tailor 
cannot be made into a first-class suit. 


Clothing the Skeleton 


Every subject contains the right form 
in itself and intuition is required to dis- 
cover this form. As found in its original 
state, the material is not fit for use. It 
offers itself to a certain extent only as 
raw material which frequently consti- 
tutes the first stimulant to the intensive 
work of the imagination. When one dis- 
covers how to attack an operatic subject, 
the verses write themselves. But, for 
myself, it is only when the subject is in 
accordance with some inner or outer ex- 
perience, that I am enabled to shape it; 
only when my heart beats faster for one 
person in the drama, do I glow with suf- 
ficient warmth so that I can bring the 
cold statue to life. I intoxicate myself 
as it were, with the musical aroma of a 
situation, and in that case it sometimes 
happens that entire melodies—some- 
times, to be sure, only rhythms without 
definite melodic content—occur to me. 

I begin to write only when I positively 
feel, that the thing cannot be done in any 
better way. Other musical ideas again, 
are allowed to disappear entirely. For I 
know quite well how a certain scene 
should be represented musically and, 
later on, the right thought will find itself 
coherently. 

At this stage of the work, the artist 
parts from the dilletante. The latter al- 
ways thinks he can do no better; every 
idea appears to him equally divine and 
immortal. But the artist knows that the 
blessed hours of inspiration are rare, 
and that between them there comes many 
a day, on which ideas appear to him, 
which later on turn out to be quite value- 
less. 

Self-Criticism 

To be able to criticise one’s own work, 
that is the first and the most important 
essential. In the drama the imagination 
must be curbed; otherwise it will outrun 
all bounds. No lyricist understands this, 
but the great dramatic composers of all 
times have known it. Do we find any 
traces of labor in Gluck and Mozart, in 
Wagner, in Bizet, in Verdi? The public 
never notices anything of the kind, but 
the artist sees where the master has 
patched and it is better occasionally to 
write some patch-bars, than the most 
beautiful, but superfluous music, when it 
obstructs the action of the drama. I jot 
down embryonic melodic thoughts from 
time to time, into a memorandum book 
and when I have a certain survey over 
the formation of the essential motives, I 
begin, on some fine sunny forenoon, the 
actual work of composition. 
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While the first thoughts usually occur 
to me while promenading, the composing 
is usually done at the piano. I reflect 
(phantasiere) aided by the themes first 
originated, upon a scene, try different 
variations, and only then, when I think 
the best thoughts have come, do I begin 
to write. To be sure a real musician 
does not need a piano, for purposes of 
composition. If used it is done only in 
order to penetrate into the musical atmo- 
sphere of the work, which first heard by 
the inner ear, now, by aid of the instru- 
ment, is revealed to the outer ear. In- 
wardly, I hear not only the voices of the 
singers, but also the entire orchestra, 
and at the same time, I clearly see, all of 
the occurrences on the stage. 

One’s score must be written not only 
with the ear, but also with the eye. An 
experienced stage-director notices at once 
whether a composer has seen what he has 
heard. A distinguished composer of the 
present day being asked by the regisseur 
what should be done while a rather 
lengthy intermezzo was being performed 
answered: “Do just whatever you 
please.” I have never regarded the man* 
as a dramatic composer, although he is a 
great symphonist. 


In Rossini’s Day and Now 


Rossini was able to orchestrate at the 
start the entire score of the “Barber,” 
but for us moderns, with our infinitely 
more complicated, and more finely differ- 
entiated apparatus such a task would be 
too difficult. We first write a so-called 
“particella,” or a piano-sketch. This is 
in many respects richer than a _ piano- 
score, but also at times more meager. It 
contains orchestral voices in a manner 
impossible to render on a piano. On the 
other hand, it is sometimes lacking in 
important outlines, capable of develop- 
ment only when the score is being worked 
out. 


*Dr. Iste] evidently has in mind Hans Pfitz- 
ner. TRANSLATOR. 
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The art-work as it stands on paper 
is dead. Only the performers confer 
life upon it. But what enormous work 
is required, before all these people 
are brought together, and compelled to 
submit to one will which, perhaps casts 
aside the ordinary procedure of so-called 
tradition! It’s martyrdom, not happi- 
ness. One doubts, one despairs, if that 
which in a quiet hour was seen and 
heard, can be realized. If a work fails to 
present itself as we imagine it, is the 
fault due to our art or to the performers? 
Are not the public and the critics some- 
times misled by inferior performances? 
And yet, if you have once tasted blood, 
you can never keep your hands off. A 
new subject fascinates us; mentally the 
old work is disposed of, even though it 
has been performed ever so many timés. 
The chief thing is and remains that the 
new opus must be produced. Only he 
whose works are doomed to silence suf- 
fers the greatest pain. To have your 
work accepted is difficult; to have it 
performed more difficult still. Who does 
not write an opera or at least an operetta 
nowadays? Every little conservatory 
teacher, every bandmaster, every one who 
plays the piano—well or ill—thinks him- 
self called. But few are chosen! 


Charlotte Lund’s Recent Appearance 


Charlotte Lund aided the District 
Nursing Association of Northern West- 
chester County at its Cortlandt branch, 
in the home of Mrs. W. F.. Mittendorf, by 
participating in a recent program given 
by Grace Steele Hyde Trine. On the 
evenings of July 16 and 17 the Bellport 
Equal Suffrage Club presented the Bell- 
port Players in two one-act plays and 
to this program Mme. Lund also con- 
tributed two groups of songs, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Granville-Smith. Last 
Sunday evening Mme. Lund gave a pro- 
gram at the Hotel Gramatan, Lawrence 
Park, in Bronxville, N. Y. 
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OPERA AND AMERICA 

Dr. P. J. Grant, in MUSICAL AMERICA of July 24, sets 
forth in spicy language a vigorous program for making 
opera an American institution. The chief articles of 
his program are three in number—opera in America 
must have a home provided by the people either by 
direct taxation or popular subscription; it must be 
given in the English language, and it must be conducted 
by native impresarios. 

In certain of its features Dr. Grant undoubtedly sees 
into the crux of this vexed matter. In others it is not 
so certain that he does. He is fundamentally right in 
maintaining that opera cannot be an American institu- 
tion unless it is truly an institution of the people—that 
as 2 gift to the people by a few millionaires it has no 
status. In other words, he maintains that a people’s 
national opera is a thing resting upon conditions en- 
tirely’ different from those under which the special 
luxurious opera of one or two large cities is main- 
tained. 

This would appear self-evident; but on the other 
hand, there appears to be only the slightest evidence 


that the people are likely to declare in favor of opera 
upon the normal popular basis which Dr. Grant ap- 
proves. The doctor tells what is done in Germany, and 
how we could do it here if music were popularly re- 
garded as “one of life’s necessities” (and, by the way, 
isn’t it?) instead of as the basis of a social function. 

Unfortunately, what the German people, or any other, 
will to do, and therefore can do, is slight argument for, 
and no proof of, what the American people will and 
can do. The doctor is omitting the question of the 
diversity of national ideals. Moreover, there is no 
reason to think that the American people do not regard 
music as one of the necessities of life. If they did not 
would they be spending six hundred million dollars a 
year on it? Their particular devotion or non-devotion 
to opera is no gauge of their outlook upon music as a 
whole. 

The matter of language has been sufficiently thrashed 
out for some time to come. Opera can never become a 
general national institution in America on any other 
than an English basis, however acceptable the foreign 
texts may be to the international opera of a few cosmo- 
politan cities. As to impresarios, Americans would be 
needed in this capacity as they are now needed in the 
capacity of conductor, and would be equally hard to get 
because of their little opportunity for gaining ex- 
perience. 

Perhaps the greatest oversight of the optimistic 
doctor is his overlooking of the fact that only with a 
notable output of appropriate operas by Americans for 
Americans can opera become an institution of the 
American people. Germany, France and Italy, to be 
sure, give many operas of other nations; but it is safe 
to assume that opera would never have become such a 
popular institution in these countries had not each had 
its distinguished company of opera-makers who brought 
the ideals of opera close to the sympathies of their own 
people. 

We may not say that opera will or can not become an 
American institution, but we must look at every element 


of the matter. 
— } 


NEED OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC REFORM 


We are accustomed to thinking of music as making 
great strides in the public schools. Now comes Dr. 
A. E. Winship. editor of the Journal of Education, who 
in a recent article in MUSICAL AMERICA bitterly arraigns 
the public school heads for permitting a condition 
which “impeaches the wisdom. the common sense, the 
humanitarianism of every one who is responsible for its 
continuance.” 

What is that condition? At base this: that the public 
school itself does not provide the means of a genuine 
whole-hearted musical education, and, like the dog in 
the manger, will not allow in its system the presence 
of those who could enable it to do so. 

To accomplish something serious or even valuable 
with music it is necessary to give more time to it than 
can be given outside of high school hours. The need is 
for a division of the whole study time into approxi- 
mately three-fourths for the usual high school work 
and one-fourth for music. 

As it is, the pupil must give up high school to work 
seriously at music, or give up music to be able to attend 
high school at all. In either case the situation is both 
regrettable and stupid. 

The need, according to Dr. Winship, is for a system 
whereby the music teacher’s activity is included in the 
educational pian, and whose private music study shall 
be given credit in the school course. This would seem 
like sound sense, and the stirring of the matter should 
be encouraged; though with such a plan would have to 
go the assurance of a high character of music teaching. 
There are, however, different ways in which this could 
be accomplished. 








GIVING EUROPE AMERICAN SONGS 


An English correspondent of MUSICAL AMERICA has 
recently criticised certain American singers in England 
for singing English ballads instead of American songs. 

This involves a very much bigger point than Ameri- 
cans are inclined to recognize. The whole underlying 
truth of the attitude of Europe to America in music is 
this—not how well can we imitate them, do as they do; 
but what have we got to show for ourselves, character- 
istic of ourselves? 

In correspondence and an exchange of music between 
Americans and Europeans an instant response has 
been gained from the latter whenever something new 
and characteristic of our new land has been sent over. 
Excellent imitations of their own approved styles have 
left them cold. 

Similarly, if an American singer appears in Europe, 
although he will be given due credit for doing well what 
European singers do, the real interest of his audience 
will begin to awaken when he gives them a taste of his 
own land. 

If a Russian singer comes among us we like to hear 


him sing Russian songs; there is something fitting, even 
exciting, about it—we expect a fresh revelation of the 
soul of Russia. It is the same with singers of other 
nationalities. Let the American singer abroad think of 
this, and remember the attitude of audiences of his own 
countrymen to foreign singers. 

It cannot be repeated too often—Europeans do not 
want to know how well we can imitate them; they want 
to know what we are and what we can do. 





Anton Witek, not to mention others, has noted that 
little music of value is being produced nowadays for the 
violin. American composers take notice! 





“Boston Symphony wakes up San Francisco.” It has 
always been supposed that the Barbary Coast could 
“put it over” Back Bay. Shows what culture can do 
when it gets on the rampage. 
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The color-musicians are at it, each with the only true 
color scale corresponding to music. Hague arbitration 
court might be suggested, except that resort to arms 
is now fashionable. 
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Clara Louise Kellogg at Her Summer Home 


Clara Louise Kellogg, one-time famous American 
prima donna, in private life Mrs. Carl Strakosch, spends 
each summer at her beautiful country residence, “Elp- 
stone,” at New Hartford, Conn. This site is one which 
Mme. Strakosch used to traverse when a child, before 
she brought fame back to her native country with her 
glorious voice. 


Fremstad—At the Saco Valley Festival in Maine this 
August Mme. Olive Fremstad will be the leading soloist. 
The prima donna will leave her Maine camp for a few 
days in order to sing for her adopted fellow citizens. 


Lhévinne—Of all the works in Josef Lhévinne’s ex- 
tensive répertoire the “show piece” is doubtless the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto, which the pianist has played 
with practically every great orchestra of Europe as well 
as America. 


White—Roderick White, the American violinist, has 
been engaged as soloist for the Beethoven Festival in 
San Francisco, on August 6, 7 and 8. Alfred Hertz is 
the conductor of the concerts, which are held in the 
Civic Center Auditorium, seating 12,000 persons. The 
festival is being given to commemorate the unveiling 
of a Beethoven monument. 


De Segurola—One of the theatrical journals of New 
York is responsible for the statement that Andres 
de Segurola, the Metropolitan Opera basso, has become 
the promoter of a moving-picture concern to be known 
as the Lambert Moving Picture Company, in which he 
has subscribed for $20,000 of the stock. Mr. de Segurola 
himself is not likely to act for the “movies,” as his 
contract with the Metropolitan company will not permit. 


Smith—Max Smith, the New York music critic, states 
that Arturo Toscanini has been one of the largest con- 
tributors to a Milan fund for the benefit of the families 
of Italian soldiers, having given 15,000 lire for the 
cause. Puccini has contributed 10,000 lire; Giordano, 
5000; the famous soprano, Signora Storchio, and Gior- 
gio Polacco, 1000 lire each. Toscanini has also offered 
to donate his services to an operatic festival of two 
weeks to benefit the same worthy enterprise. 


Spalding—While Albert Spalding is doing a lot of 
composing and is hard at work preparing several pro- 
grams for the coming season he also finds a great deal 
of time for relaxation. He has been spending a torrid 
period of the summer at his honie at Monmouth Beach, 
N. J. One of his favorite sports is swimming, the other 
tennis, in which he is most proficient. Mr. Spalding left 
Monmouth recently for Knoxville, Tenn., to play a re- 
cital at the Normal School there, returning to New York 
a week or so later to resume his composition. 
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i er the impresario was not going so 

far astray who recently alternated 
wrestling management with that of 
opera is indicated by a confession of L. 
E. Behymer, the Pacific Coast impre- 
sario, as noted in the New York Tele- 
graph. After stating that it is his am- 
bition to make Los Angeles an art cen- 
ter, Mr. Behymer continues: 

“IT have worked and even slaved for my 
ideal, so much so that I assisted at one time 
in the promotion of prizefights in order to 
make enough money to cover the deficit in- 
curred for me by some of the high-class mu- 
sical artists I brought here. It would be a 
surprise, no doubt, to Mr. Blank and Madame 
Dash (Mr. Behymer will, if urged, mention 
their real names) to know that their Bee- 
thoven ard Richard Strauss ministrations 
were paid for by the artistic upper cuts and 
brilliant hooks and jabs of Messrs. Jeffries, 
Fitzsimmons and other virtuosos of the 
fortissimo punch.” 

* * * 

Samuel Thorstenberg of Jamestown, 
N. Y., forwards this which he has run 
across: 

Wanted: An organist and a boy to blow 
the same. 

* * * 

“What makes you think Mr. Howell 
will succeed as a public singer?” 

“He has the soul of an artist and the 
perseverance of a book agent.”—Phila- 
delphia “Public Ledger.” 

*K es * 


“Is your daughter fond of music?” 


“Terribly fond of it,” replied Mr. 
Cumrox. No matter how it sounds she 
seems to like it..'"—-Washington “Star.” 

* * * 


Wigg—What’s the matter with the 
Perkinses? I haven’t heard their phono- 
graph going lately. 

Wagg—No, they don’t play it any 
more. You see, they finished paying for 


it last month. 
* * * 

Louis Dodge suggests in the St. Louis 
Republic that it might be advisable for 
the St. Louis Symphony to adopt the cus- 
tom of having beer and light wines sold 
at the “pop” concerts as they do in Bos- 
ton. But he has his doubts: 


Perhaps the people of Boston are so very 
cultured that they know when all the finer 
passages are to occur in the numbers on the 
program, so that they may abstain from 
either ordering or drinking “beer and light 
wines” when the ’cello is announcing the 
main theme or the violin choir is approach- 
ing a climax. 

‘Here in St. Louis the individual calling for 
his mug or depositing the same on the table 
would be likely to do so just when the com- 
poser was trying to impart to us the essential 
note in his message. 

But it isn’t impossible that we might be 
trained to know when to indulge in forte 
passages in our conversation, and when to 
deposit our mugs on the table pianissimo, if 
we were given the chance. 

* * * 

Ben Atwell informs Bide Dudley of 
the New York Evening World that he 
has discovered why the band, as an 
attraction for the public, is wearing out. 
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“As an institution, it is too old,” states 
Atwell, and he cites the following pas- 
sage from the tenth chapter of Acts: 


1. There was a certain man in Cesarea 
called Cornelius, a Centurion, of the band 
called the Italian band. 

* * * 

“Does young Jiggsby come by his er- 
ratic temperament naturally?” 

“Yes; his mother was a grand opera 
singer and his father was a left-handed 
pitcher.—Puck. 

x * * 

W. Spencer Jones of Haensel and 
Jones informs us that his office has re- 
ceived the following inquiry from a 
teachers’ agency: 

My Dear Sirs: 

Can you recommend to us a teacher (lady) 
who can direct a chorus, teach elements of 
public school music, and who can teach piano, 
voice and violin at a salary of $100 per 
month? This is a good normal school in the 
South, and the teacher must be a good mixer. 


“Here is a good chance for a nice 
young lady,” comments Mr. Jones. “They 
want a Katharine Goodson, a Maud 
Powell and a Tetrazzini, as well as a 
choral director with the ability of Har- 
rison Wild, and with all this she must be 
a good mixer. It seems to me that this 
is a good deal to expect for $100, less 
the usual commission of 25 per cent to 
the agency for supplying the teacher.” 





NEW SEATTLE OPERA SCHOOL 





Attractive Inaugural Concert at Zimmer- 
man Institution 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 24.—The most 


important musical event of the week 
was the opening of Zimmerman’s new 
opera school Wednesday evening. The 


building just completed by F. M. Zim- 
merman, a _ leading local tenor and 
vocal teacher, has an auditorium seat- 
ing about 800 and a stage adequate for 
opera productions. It is located on 
Mercer Island, only fifteen minutes by 
boat from the city, on a high bluff over- 
looking Lake Washington and Seward 
Park, and is surrounded by a forest of 
fir, alder and madrona trees. A place 
more picturesque could not well be 
imagined. 

On the program for the initial con- 
cert, Mabel Remsberg appeared in the 
only instrumental number and_ secured 
a triumph in her’ performance of 
Chopin’s Ballade in G Minor. Miss 
Remsberg was recently graduated from 
the College of Fine Arts, University of 
Washington. She has fine discernment 
and technique as a pianist. Mary C. Tho- 
gard appeared with Mr. Zimmerman in 
duets from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” pleasingly in- 
terpreted. 

The final organ recital of the series 
by Ferdinand Dunkley was given on 
Monday afternoon at the First M. E. 
Church. The program was of Russian 
and Finnish music. Mrs. J. N. Ivey, 
contralto, assisted, singing “None but 
the Lonely Heart,” by Tschaikowsky, in 
a style which showed her fine voice to 
advantage. Other singers assisting dur- 
ing the two weeks of recitals were Fred 
B. Langdon and Mrs. E. E. Simpson. 

A. M. G. 


Johnston Announces Artists for Bilt- 
more Morning Musicales 


Announcement of the second season 
of Hotel Biltmore Morning Musicales in 
New York was made last week by R. E. 
Johnston. Eight concerts will be given 
on Friday mornings, Nov. 5 and 19, Dec. 
3 and 17, Jan. 14 and 28, and Feb. 11 
and 25. The artists engaged for these 
concerts are Mary Garden, Geraldine 
Farrar, Mme. Melba, Frances Alda, 
Louise Homer, Maria Gay, Lucrezia 
Bori, André Tourret, Camille Decreus, 
Enrico Caruso, Ignace Paderewski, 
Mischa Elman, Fritz Kreisler, Josef Hof- 
mann, Giovanni Zenatello, Marie Rap- 








pold, Mabel Garrison, Rossina_ Galli, 
Pasquali Amato, Albert Spalding, 
Andres de Segurola, Aline Van Barent- 
zen, Rosa Olitzka, Lucile Orrell, Clar- 
ence Bird, Louis Siegel, Ada Sassoli and 
others. 


HAS GAINED LEADING 
PLACE AMONG OUR 
CONCERT ORGANISTS 
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John Doane, Concert Organist and Dean 
of the Organ Department of North- 
western University 


CHICAGO, July 31.—An American 
organist, who in the course of three years 
has firmly established himself in a fore 
most position among musicians of the 
country, is John Doane, the dean of the 
organ department of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Mr. Doane is a graduate of 
Oberlin College, where he received the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Music. He studied there with Dr. 
George W. Andrews, and upon gradua- 
tion became an instructor in the insti- 
tution for three years. He intends to 
specialize the coming season in organ 
recitals. 

After he left Oberlin College, Mr. 
Doane communicated with the famous 
English organist, Lemare, who had not 
given instruction to anyone for some 
time. Mr. Lemare was persuaded to 
take Mr. Doane as his only pupil, and 
at Ventnor on the Isle of Wight Mr. 
Doane spent some interesting times with 
the famous English organist, studying 
the entire organ literature. 

Mr. Doane gave a series of concerts 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
March, being the second organist to ap- 
pear there. He gave four recitals in 
San Francisco and was induced to re- 
main an extra week for additional con- 
certs. He then gave a series of concerts 
for one week in Colorado. He has also 
given two recitals in Los Angeles, one 
in Minneapolis, and a special recital in 









Illinois, all for the American Guild of 
Organists. In August Mr. Doane will 
give recitals on the organ at the San 
Diego Exposition. 

Mr. Doane’s consummate knowledge 
and love for his instrument lead him. to 
say: “With the color and with the vari- 
ous dynamic gradations possible, I do 
not see why an organ should not be 
made as personal an instrument as the 
piano or violin in recital. It is not gen- 
erally conceded that the organ has the 
same direct appeal as other solo instru- 
ments, but I intend in my recitals this 
fall to show that the organ is in fact 
an intimate concert instrument.” 

M. R. 


KRIENS SAFE IN HOLLAND 





New York Composer-Violinist Arrives 
at Home of His Parents 


Christiaan Kriens, the composer and 
violinist of New York, writes to MUSICAL 
AMERICA of his safe arrival in his home 
in Haarlem, Holland. Actuated by the 
desire to visit his parents, he left New 
York, where he has been established for 
a number of years, in June on the 
Nieuw Amsterdam against the advice of 
his friends. He says: 

“The Dutch army is ready, and is 
really an immense army for a country 
of five million people, just the popula- 
tion of New York City. They now have 
350,000 men ready and a new law is be- 
ing passed for a Landsturm of 600,000 
more; one soldier to every five people, 
including children and women. I am 
working on a Suite based on old French 
folksongs.” 

Mr. Kriens’s father, Ch. P. W. Kriens, 
is conductor of the symphony orchestra 
at Haarlem, and on July 13 gave a con- 
cert at which Mr. Kriens’s suite “En 
Bretagne” was performed with notable 
success, 


POSSESSES RARE VIOLIN 


Rudolf Bauerkeller’s One of Few Real 
Magginis in This Country 


Rudolf Bauerkeller, the violinist and 
head of that department at the Skid- 
more School of Arts, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., is the possessor of a Maggini vio- 
lin, of which there are in the United 
States but five genuine specimens. The 
spurious instruments which masquerade 
under this name were made in the time 
of Charles de Beriot, who used and 
created a wide demand for them. 

Mr. Bauerkeller will do a good deal 
of concert and recital work during the 
forthcoming season. He is scheduled 
for two joint recitals with Austin Con- 
radi, the pianist, this summer at Chau 
tauqua. Mr. Bauerkeller’s next New 
York recital will occur on January 6, 
in the Hotel Plaza. 





Thoroughly Enjoyed the Magazine 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

You will please find inclosed $2 for 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

I have thoroughly enjoyed the maga- 
zine ever since I subscribed. 

Sincerely, 
C. L. JAYNES. 
Delaware, Ohio, July 20, 1915. . 
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Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, September 8th and 9th. 


For further information address: 


Miss Bertha Baur, Directress 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN OUR COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG MUSIC TEACHERS 


A Suggestion of Greater Possibilities of Usefulness than the 
Private Teacher Will Be Likely to Encounter—Breadth of 
Culture and Progressive Spirit Prime Requisites— The 
Scope of Influence— Pecuniary and Artistic Rewards 





By ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 


[Director of Music at Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas] 








N article, in a recent issue of Mv- 
SICAL AMERICA, on “Getting a 
Start in Music” dismissed music in the 
college with a brief statement that the 
entrant upon a musical career might find 
work in a college deadening in its in- 
fluence, tending to put him in a groove. 
Therefore, the greater freedom of the 
private teacher should decide the ques- 
tion. In view of the multiplicity of 
activities open to the young musician, 
suggested in this excellent article, this 
summary disposal of music in connec- 
tion with the college does scant justice 
to a very important phase of the subject. 
There is no form of musical activity 


now open to the young musician that 
offers greater opportunities for either 


pecuniary or artistic success than col- 
lege work. Nor is there any form which 
makes larger demands for breadth of 
musicianship and fullness of artistry. In 
no other field of music can be found a 
wider range of educational usefulness 
or a more pressing demand for initia- 
tive and the power of sustained and pro- 
gressive effort. And nowhere else is 
there a more stimulating and continuous 
incitement to the development of broad- 
er, better and more generally efficient 
educational methods than in the college. 
The only greater freedom I can imagine 
adhering to the work of the private 
teacher is the freedom from the keen, 
urgent and systematic impulsion toward 
improved methods and eter educational 
efficiency that characterizes the ideals 
of the true college. An experience of 
twenty years in college work and of 
fifteen spent in private teaching leads 
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me strongly to believe that there is far 
greater danger of becoming deadened, 
of falling into a rut, for the private 
teacher because of the absence of in- 
centive and strict supervision existent in 
the college. 

The college musician has unusual 
opportunities to put into practice the 
various kinds of activity mentioned in 
the article previously alluded to. Pass- 
ing by, for the moment, the teaching of 
specialties and their correllated theo- 
retical subjects, a consideration of the 
power for musical good or evil he can 
exert on the tendencies of the commun- 
ity in which the college is situated and, 
through the college patronage, on the 
widespread territory from which the in- 
stitution draws its students and over 
which it exerts a strong influence, will 
reveal a field of tremendous extent and 
possibilities and emphasize the respon- 
sibility of his position. The conscien- 
tious musician cannot contemplate this 
opportunity and responsibility and per- 
mit himself to fall into a dull routine. 
If he does so, it is not the fault of the 
position but is inherent in himself. 


Facilities for Organization 


The facilities the college musician pos- 
sesses for the organization of choral 
societies, orchestras, ensemble classes 
and other form of organized musical 
work and the fact that the student body 
is under such regulations as to make 
attendance upon rehearsals obligatory 
simplifies details and renders results 
more certain, giving him a decided ad- 
vantage over his private confrére. 
Affiliation with a college gives better 
opportunity for the installation of con- 
cert and lecture courses and classes in 
music appreciation and kindred subjects 
which, reaching an assured public, can 
be made of inestimable value and afford 
a marked incentive to earnest and com- 
prehensive research. These conditions 
apply with equal force to work in theo- 
retical subjects. Harmony, counter- 
point and similar theoretical subjects be- 
ing required in most colleges, classes are 
ready to the instructor’s hand and every 
incentive is furnished the live musicians 
to invest them with surpassing interest. 
In following these lines of work, com- 
prising, as they do, the principal factors 
for developing besadth, the college 
worker has the advantage. In the pro- 
motion of music festivals he is better 
prepared than the private teacher, hav- 
ing materials for a large chorus and a 
good sized.nucleus for its financial sup- 
port ready at hand. 

In teaching specialties these same con- 
ditions conduce to better work on the 
part of both teacher and student. The 
college atmosphere and the orderliness 
and system of college methods are felt 
in the work of the music department, 
assuring greater certainty in securing 
adequate results. The time of the 
student is so regulated and his work 





under such constant supervision that 
there is much less waste and better con- 
centration of effort. The educational 
atmosphere of the college community 
provides a powerful stimulus, the im- 
portance of which cannot be overesti- 
mated. 


Pecuniary Returns 


The pecuniary returns to the member 
of the music faculty of a first-class col- 
lege are sure and not liable to the fluc- 
tuations of the income of the private 
teacher. And the salaries now paid to 
well equipped, progressive and thorough- 
ly competent instructors, as a rule, are 
larger than the incomes of a very large 
majority of private teachers. The 
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who desire to remain in or near New York 
during the Summer for study in voice 
placement, interpretation, operatic routine 
and répertoire, now have the exceptional 
opportunity of studying with the celebrated 
dramatic soprano 








KUTSCHERRA 


whose operatic school in Paris was one of 
the leading institutions of its kind in Eu- 
rope, enjoying the patronage of the World’s 


greatest musicians. Applications may be 
made by mail or telephone to 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN OUR COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG MUSIC TEACHERS 
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teacher in the college is not required to 
seek out his clientéle. Beyond making 
his instruction such as to assure the 
reputation of the department for effi- 
ciency, no responsibility for securing 
students rests upon him. His public is 
provided for him, and usually it is a 
public ready and waiting to profit by 
his work. He is free to devote his entire 
energies to the work of instruction and 
to devising ways and means for meeting 
the educational problems of his com- 
munity. 

And it may be said that this is one of 
the most interesting and stimulating 
phases of college work. At this point 
the test of the college musician appears. 
Upon his power to recognize educational 
needs as they arise and his ability to 
initiate and sustain adequate means for 
meeting them does the success of his 
department depend and he has every in- 
centive to arrange courses of study and 
regulate methods for their effective 
carrying out that will keep his depart- 
ment in the forefront of all lines of edu- 
cational progress. 

These statements apply to every first- 
class institution where music is made 
an important part of the educational 
equipment. Undoubtedly there are many 
so-called colleges’ and preparatory 
schools which still permit poor work to 
be done and continue to pay small 
salaries. But the young musician who 
is ambitious and is looking for the right 
place will not need to stay in such an 
institution. 


Broad Preparation Required 


It is not hard to perceive that the 
preparation of the college musician must 
be broad and thorough. The day has 
passed when the ability to play and teach 
a single instrument, or even a combina- 
tion of two or more, is sufficient. The 
specialist is in greater demand than 
ever before, but his specialization must 
be based on a broad and firm founda- 
tion of general musicianship. Further 
than this, it must have the still broader 
culture of more than a_= speaking 
acquaintance with academic education. 
The standard required of the instructor 
in a college music department is much 
higher than formerly; in fact, it is fre- 
quently more severe than that demanded 
of the private teacher. And when the 
position is that of director of the de- 
partment he must not only be an efficient 
instructor, but also be able to initiate 
plans for comprehensive musical develop- 
ment and see that they are carried on 
efficiently. 

If the director of a music department 
would stand on an equality with the 
other members of the college faculty, his 
preparation should include a sound and 
comprehensive academic education, as 
well as the most complete musical train- 
ing. He should be a specialist in one 
or more subjects, piano, voice culture 
ind singing, violin or organ, or a com- 
bination of one or more of these, and at 
he same time be conversant with them 
ill. He should know the theory of 
nusic thoroughly and be able to place 
t before the students in an interesting 
manner. He should be well acquainted 
with orchestral and choral work and if 
e be able to conduct both orchestra and 
horus, it will be much to his advantage. 
le should be able to lecture clearly and 

gically on general musical subjects. 

To this summation of educational and 

isical equipment must, perforce, be 
lded administrative powers of a high 

pe. To direct a college music depart- 
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ment properly, correlating it with the 
academic department and maintaining 
its standing as an integral part of the 
educational work of the institution, a 
combination of tact, firmness, executive 
power and a knowledge of educational 
methods as applied to music as well as 
to education generally are absolutely re- 
quisite. And to this must be added abil- 
ity to diagnose the character, standards 
and needs of the territory from which 
the institution draws its patronage and 
the power to “mix” with the people and 
arouse their sympathetic support of all 
measures which have for their purpose 
the building up of musical interests in 
the community. 


Must Master Other Subjects 


In the past, much of this training has 
been gotten in the school of experience. 
The time is ripe for more specific train- 
ing of those who would be directors of 
music in colleges, a training which pre- 
pares for the duties of the position along 
the lines indicated above. The _ im- 
portance of the position, its far-reach- 
ing influence on the music life of the 
country and its financial emoluments 
are such that special training would not 
only increase the efficiency of the work 
done, but would also greatly add to the 
dignity and desirability of the position. 
The trouble has been that too many 
directors of music in colleges have 
known little or nothing but music. This 
has depreciated the dignity of the posi- 
tion and, in many instances, made it 
impossible to secure the support of the 
college authorities for movements in- 
itiated by the department. With the ad- 
vent of directors who can meet other 
members of the college faculty on their 
own ground comes recognition § that 
means progress. Hence it is vital that 
the director should be well acquainted 
with English literature, modern lan- 
guages, Latin, philosophy, psychology, 
and have a fair degree of facility in 
mathematics. His readings in these 
subjects should be systematic and con- 
tinuous. Of special importance is a 
thorough knowledge of history, modern 
and ancient. 

With this broad general culture united 
to a comprehensive and thorough mas- 
tery of music, a mastery which is based 
on the principle of knowing everything 
of something and something of every- 
thing, accompanied by a careful study of 
men and things and development of the 
powers of analysis and leadership and 
the cultivation of a personality that will 
attract good will and establish con- 
fidence, the director of music in a col- 
lege, or other educational institution, 
will find himself to be a power for good 
in the development of the music life of 
the country and assured of a place in 
his profession that cannot be excelled 
in dignity or for pecuniary and artistic 
rewards. 





DUDLEY BUCK’S SEASON 





His Summer Course Near an End—To 
Rest at Cape Cod 


The Summer course of Dudley Buck, 
the AZolian Hall teacher of singing, will 
close on August 15, when Mr. Buck will 
leave New York for Barnstable, Cape 
Cod, Mass., to take a much needed rest. 
In spite of the war Mr. Buck has had 
an excellent season and has been teach- 
ing continually since the opening of his 
class last September. The coming sea- 
son promises to be even better, for at 
the present time the enrollment for the 
Fall term, which opens on Monday, Sep- 
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tember 13, is the largest since Mr. Buck 
began teaching. 

Two of Mr. Buck’s artist-pupils, Marie 
Morrisey, contralto, and Wilfred Glenn, 
bass, both of whom are doing much con- 
cert work, beside holding positions at 
prominent New York churches, were 
chosen as soloists at the recent “Globe” 
concerts in Madison Square Garden, and 
both acquitted themselves admirably. 
Other artist-pupils of Mr. Buck who are 
appearing in public with success are 
Edgar Schofield, baritone; Katherine 
Galloway and Enrichetta Onelli, so- 
pranos, and Allen Hinckley, bass-bari- 
tone, who has been studying with Mr. 
Buck for some months. 

Elsie T. Cowen, Mr. Buck’s assistant 
and accompanist, will spend her vaca- 
tion at Eaglesmere, Pa. 


Washington State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation Organized 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 24.—The Wash- 
ington State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has been organized with Lucy K. 
Cole, Seattle, president; Jessie Nash 
Stover, Seattle, vice-president; Herbert 
Kimbrough, State College, Pullman, sec- 
retary; Robert Schoefield, College of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, treasurer; Clif- 
ford W. Kantner, Seattle, and Mme. 
Hesse-Sprotte, Seattle, trustees. County 
branches are to be organized with a vice- 
president from each county. 


A. M. G. 





“Meistersinger” Closes Opera Season in 
Dresden 


DRESDEN, June 30.—The Court Opera 
having closed on June 28 with a bril- 
liant performance of the “Meister- 
singer,” the idle season in music has 
now set in. Concerts on the Belvedere 
and in the gardens go on for the benefit 
of the war sufferers. There are also 
pupils’ concerts, such as the one ar- 
ranged by Natalie Haenisch, whose artist 
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pupil, Fraulein von Otterstedt, a con- 
tralto of remarkable gifts, truly distin- 
guished herself in the presentation of 
arias and songs. She will give a con- 
cert of her own next fall. A young so- 
prano, Fraulein Hottenroth, should also 
be favorably mentioned. A very gifted 
cellist, Carrie Streuti, contributed solos. 
She studied with the royal chamber vir- 
tuoso, Arthur Stenz, who shared in his 
pupil’s success. A. I. 





Among the American artists under the 
management of Annie Friedberg are two 
singers, Kathleen Lawler and Mary 
Adele Case, whose home is in Portland, 
Ore., where they are spending the sum- 
mer. Miss Lawler recently gave a suc- 
cessful concert in Portland. ‘ 





Jacques Urlus, the tenor, is to fill an 
extended guest engagement at the Leip- 
sic Municipal Opera next season. 
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EVOLUTION OF A CRITIC 


How Henry Uppercut, by a Judicious Application of Indigestion 
and Offensive Personalities, Acquired High Standing as 
Musical Expert of ““The Daily Stunt” 

By FREDERICK H. MARTENS é 


[No. 1 in a Series of Two “Stories of Successful Musical Lives’’] 














OG SPEEDWELL, editor of The 
Daily Stunt, glanced coldly at the 
young man who had succeeded in invad- 
ing his sanctum. “In what respect are 
you qualified to aspire to join our staff 
as music-critic?” he finally queried with 
a frown. Henry Uppercut’s answer was 
swift and to the point. “I have been 


editor of “Hammer and Tongs,” the of- 
ficial organ of the Universal Knocker’s 
Society, for the last five years; am the 
only living person competent to teach 
the true method of Italian bel canto; 
have composed a set of variations on the 
“Anvil Chorus”; am naturally bilious 
and suffer from chronic indigestion.” It 
was a brilliant summary of special tal- 
ents. If true, the editor of The Stunt 
reflected, Uppercut would indeed be the 
man for the place. And the singularly 
offensive manner in which he spoke nat- 
urally prepossessed the editor in his 
favor. : 

Henry Uppercut had set his mind upon 
becoming a great music critic. For 
years he had been thwarted, held back 
and sat upon. His great natural gifts 
had not been appreciated on the “Ham- 
mer and Tongs,” where his editorials had 
been considered too radical. Neither 
salary nor influence had been propor- 
tionate to his deserts. He felt this 
keenly; anybody would. But once on the 
staff of The Stunt, with free play for his 
really vitriolic pen, he knew that he 
would soon become a power in the land 
of music; for the pen of the music critic 
is mightier than the chord. 

Yet Cog Speedwell, editor of The 
Daily Stunt, was not given to rash de- 
cisions. “I’d like to see some of your 
‘stuff’ before we come to any definite ar- 
rangement,” was his final verdict. “You 
might, on a chance, cover the recital 
Cerdwyn Sobstone, the soprano, is giving 
at Collodium Hall. this afternoon. If 
you put it over in the style The Stunt is 
looking for, give it plenty of vim and 
bounce and are not afraid of being a 
wee bit personal, for art’s sake as it 
were, I won’t say but what you may be- 
come our music critic. We've had to let 
old Sam Straightway out—he writes too 
much about the music itself and leaves 
out all the human interest.” 


Getting Into the Mocd 


There was a look of grim resolve on 
Uppercut’s face when, after having for- 
tified himself for the recital with a 
luncheon of lobster, welsh rarebit and ice 
cream, to put his bump of criticism in 
the right mood, he hastened to Collodium 
Hail to deal with the singer. As he 
paused for a moment in the lobby, a tall, 
handsomely gowned woman passed him 
with rather—but not unaturally—large 
feet. He caught the whispered comment: 
“That’s Miss Sobstone, the singer!” 
What more was said he did not know, for 
it chanced that just then he was seized 
with violent abdominal cramps and 
obliged to seek the fresh air hurriedly. 
When he returned, the recital was over! 
He had not heard a single note! 

Was Henry Uppercut phased? Not at 
all. A resourceful music critic is capable 
of anything. And Henry was one of 
the most resourceful members of his 
tribe. Besides he had seen Miss Sob- 
stone and knew exactly how her type 
would sing. 

Thrusting his hand into his overcoat, 
he drew forth his pocket slickerstorffer 
and began to type out his story. Ten 
minutes later he again stood in the sanc- 
tum of The Daily Stunt. His story was 
in good time for the thirty-first special 
edition. Cog Speedwell read the report 
of the recital aloud—a rare thing for 
him to do. It ran as follows: 





“Sizing Up” Miss Sobstone 


“The honest critic’s first instinct at 


a song-recital is to use the soft pedal 
where he can, in mercifully toning down 
the shortcomings of the artist. Unfor- 
tunately, this was not possible at the 
concert given by Cerdwyn Sobstone at 
Collodium Hall this afternoon. Miss 
Sobstone’s own pedal extremities were 
so large as entirely to obscure whatever 
latent possibilities her voice might have 
possessed. Their introduction may be 
excused in Schubert’s ‘Erlking,’ where 
their heft lends silent weight to the sug- 
gestion of the trampling of the horse’s 
hoofs in the accompaniment, but their 
mere presence is offensive in the ex- 
treme in the case of so light and delicate 
a song as Snee’s ‘Soft Footed Snow’ or 
Stoss’s ‘Will-o-the-Wisp.’ These basic 
props were so large that when the singer 
moved her voice was scarcely audible. 
Even a veterinary could’ have made up a 
more appropriate program for this un- 
fortunate soprano. 

“Miss Sobstone’s faulty diction, her 
entirely false method of voice-placing 
and lamentable artistic immaturity might 
be excused. An extremely attentive ear 
might even have discovered an occasional 
clear and correctly sung note. But her 
work this afternoon only lends weight 
to an opinion we have often expressed 
before: that the introduction of a dis- 
turbing external feature is able to de- 
stroy in a moment that delicate mood of 
sympathy which should exist between 
artist and audience. We must seriously 
advise Miss Sobstone that if she wishes 
to make a success on the metropolitan 
concert stage, her feet defeat the object 
she has in view. The phrase ‘foot-lights’ 
is no mere dramatic figure of speech, 
and the singer who does not hesitate to 
place herself on such an abnormal foot- 
ing as does Miss Sobstone might almost 
be termed an artistic blackleg. Tight 
shoes, massage, even an operation were 
better than an absolute sacrifice of all 
the higher conventions of the artistic 
comme il faut!” 


Success Immediate 


Cog Speedwell leaped from his edi- 
torial chair and clapped Uppercut 
cordially on the shoulder. ‘“That’s the 
kind of ‘stuff’ we want, young man,” he 
said. “Plenty of human interest, the 
personal note well developed, and not 
too much about the music—it bores our 
readers. You may consider yourself en- 
gaged as music critic of The Daily Stunt. 
I can only give you $100 a week at the 
start,” he added apologetically, “but if 
you keep up as you have begun, your 
future is assured.” 

Now Henry Uppercut is the leading 
music critic of New York. His books, 
on a variety of subjects, among them 
the famous “Music and Immorality,” 
have attracted world-wide attention. He 
is a striking example of what chronic 
indigestion, plus a firm resolve to suc- 
ceed, may do for the musical journalist. 
In conclusion it may be remarked that 
he has the Bismarkian ruthlessness of 
the truly great. When he learned that 
Miss Sobstone had committed suicide a 
few days after the appearance of his 
critique on her concert in The Stunt, he 
merely shrugged his shoulders and said: 
“You cannot make a music-critic with- 
out breaking a few singers. And it is 
better that a hundred imperfect singers 
pass on than one really great music 
critic get left. Besides, Miss Sobstone 
never could have sung with those feet!” 





Frances Ingram’s Tour to Open Oct. 3 


CHICAGO, July 26.—Frances Ingram, 
the contralto, will open her fall season 
on Oct. 3 in Chicago at the Auditorium 
as soloist with the Chicago Singverein. 
She will spend the summer at her home 
on the north shore of Lake Michigan 
studying répertoire and indulging in 
swimming, tennis and motorinzs 
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EXTENDING PIANO TECHNIQUE TO 
MEET DEMANDS OF MODERNISM 








George F. Boyle Illustrates Departures from Traditional Methods 
that Have Arisen for Composer and His Interpreter 








Baltimore, July 31, 1915. 


HE composer-pianist of ultra-modern 
tendencies is blazing a trail for 
new ideals in pianism, establishing a 
new mode of expression, creating a new 
order to finger technique and develop- 
ing the much neglected art of pedaling. 
American musicians are doing an active 


George F. 
Member of the Faculty of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, and His Wife, Who, 
as Avery Baker, Was His Pupil in Piano 


Boyle, Composer, Pianist and 


share in the advancement of these ideals, 
as their creative efforts show a distinct 
character and style which point to the 
fact that music for the piano is in a 
state of evolution. 

These ideals are embodied in the work 
of George F. Boyle, who, although an 
Australian by birth, by virtue of his 
long association with an American in- 
stitution of musical learning, as a 
teacher at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, may be considered an 
American by adoption. 

Mr. Boyle was asked recently to de- 
fine the essential characteristics of 
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modern idiomatic piano composition and 
to describe the technical departures from 
traditional methods which have arisen 
through the use of the new idiom. Said 
he: “Upon analysis of the modern com- 
poser-pianist’s work one should find 
strong individuality of expression, pro- 
duced through the employment of strik- 
ing thematic material, subtle harmoniza- 
tion, with the use of shifting tonalities, 
although allegiance to the fixed tonal 
foundation must be noticeable. 


Economizing in Material 


“In my opinion, there should be a 
desire to economize in material when 
creating a work. I often find an over- 
flow of thematic ideas seeming to spring 
from the principal theme. But spon- 
taneity and unity must be the outcome 
of my composition scheme. Therefore, 
no matter how attractive and sparkling 
an effect may be in itself, unless it 
is the direct outgrowth of thematic de- 
ve:opment, reasonably related to the gen- 
eral scheme and in logical association 
with the melodic contour, I do not deem 
it worthy of use. 

“Thematic treatment, counter and re 
lated themes, melody with accompani- 
ment removed to an extreme register, in- 
terlocking, overlapping and rapidly mov 
ing counterpoints having fragmentary 
theme suggestion are some of the means 
employed in modern piano composition. 
Atmospheric effects and tone color are 
sought. Color is gained by attention to 
the penetration of accent, the extreme 
treble becomes ethereal, brilliant, brittle 
or sparkling, while the lower registers 
embody mysticism, warmth and richness 
of tone, capable of causing endless 
psychological suggestion. Just how well 
these effects are made apparent will de- 
pend upon what consideration has been 
given to the important matter of pedal- 
ing. Too frequently composers’ are 
afraid to use the blendings and the 
minglings of tone which result when 
combining higher figuration with basic 
harmony that apparently has little rela- 
tionship. Still this blurring is not with- 
out charm and becomes unpleasant only 
when it is employed in too low a regis- 
ter. Effects gained through mingling 
high melodic figuration by adroit pedal 
ing not only produce a subtle harmonic 
background, but, by modifying the shrill- 
ness of tone penetration, add to the 
coloring.” 

To illustrate his remarks Mr. Boyle 
began improvising at the piano. Each 
point was fully amplified either with 
an example from his own works or in 
a phrase from some modernist. 3e- 
tween puffs at his inseparable cigar, he 
began chatting about the technical de- 
mands made upon the modern player. 


Changes in Technique 


“Since the advent of the whole tone 
scale, with its resultant progressions of 
augmented chords and the use of chords 
with added intervals, modern piano 
technique has indeed undergone changes. 
Just as the diatonic and the chromatic 
scale in the days of Dussek, Czerny, Thal- 
berg and Liszt gave cause for concern, 
so do the devices employed at present 
give the player something to cope with 
technically. Many of the compositions 
of Liszt show experiments with the 
whole tone scale, but it has remained 
for the French school to carry this de- 
vice to its present vogue. With César 
Franck its thematic employment may be 
noticed. True enough, the composer 
when using the whole tone scale, which 
permits of so much harmonic ‘mirroring,’ 
does so with caution and does not de- 
mand the speed expected of other scale 
figuration. 

“The rate of speed, single or double 
notes, the phrase before or after, all 
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govern the fingering employed for this 
scale. As there are two foundation 
notes upon which it is formed, either 
the white keys or the black keys, it re- 
quires separate fingering. In a word, 
the same finger should fall always on 
the same key; generally the thumb is 
to be avoided on the black keys. For 
instance, beginning on C, ascending, the 
right hand would conveniently finger the 
six notes of the whole tone scale thus: 
1, 3, 1, 2, 3, 4—descending in reverse 
order; beginning on C sharp, or its 
equivalent, D flat, ascending, the finger- 
ing would be: 3, 4, 1, 3, 1, 2—descend- 
ing in reverse order. In the left hand, 
beginning on C, ascending: 1, 3, 1, 4, 3, 2 
—descending in reverse order; beginning 
on C sharp, ascending, 3, 2, 1, 3, 1, 4 
descending in reverse order. Of course, 
this is the fingering that suggests itself 
as comfortable to me. Others may de 
vise more suitable sequences to meet 
their needs.” 





Mr. Boyle’s Compositions 


Mr. Boyle’s piano compositions are de- 
cidedly modern in trend and are being 
universally played by prominent artists. 
Ernest Hutcheson has played Mr. Boyle’s 
Piano Concerto many times in America 
and in Europe. Arthur Shattuck played 
this work in England recently with the 
3ournemouth and the Harrogate Sym- 
phony’ orchestra. Edith Kilminster 
has performed it in Australia with much 
Other compositions from Mr. 
Soyle’s pen are in the répertoire of fore- 
most artists. At present he is occupied 
in sketching a symphonic poem for or- 
chestra which is planned upon large 
instrumental proportions. 

Having conducted symphony orches- 
tras in England, Mr. Boyle has gained 
an extended knowledge of orchestration 
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and his scoring always carries colorful 
significance. His growing classes of 
pupils, from year to year, show that 
his methods of instruction are based 
upon the soundest principles, for he not 
only follows ideals that lead him to be 
an artistic player himself but has the 
keen faculty of imparting his knowledge 
to others and inspiring them toward a 
similar goal. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 


Wilfred Glenn to Be Soloist with Handel 
and Haydn Society 


Wilfred Glenn, the basso, who earned 
a decided success recently at the Globe’s 
concerts in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, has been engaged for the Febru- 
ary concert of the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston. The Lowell Choral 
Society has engaged him for an appear- 
ance in the “Messiah” on January 25 
and he will appear as soloist with the 
Troy Orchestra on January 20. 





A number of American songs were in- 
troduced with much success recently by 
John Proctor Mills, the bass-baritone, in 
Montgomery, Ala. These included: “An 
Evening Song,” Gilberté; “Alone,” 
Foerster; “A Secret of Bacchus,” Huhn; 
“Tl’m Wear’n Awa’,” Foote; “’Tis Spring 
Within Our Hearts,” Spross; “Ma’y 
Jane” (Mss), Mills-Bingham. 
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Accuracy in Piano Playing 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In to-day’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
on page 24, in the review of new music, 
my recently published “Exercises for De- 
veloping Accuracy in Pianoplaying” are 
given some notice. After some. kind 
words—which I appreciate—regarding 
the manner in which the work is carried 
out, etc., your reviewer indulges in gen- 
eral remarks respecting the principle 
that the mind should be trained rather 
than the fingers. This supplementary 
dissertation might make it appear that I 
am one of those “behind the times” key- 
board-belaboring muscle-trainers, and 
that my work, just reviewed, in the light 
of modern teaching principles, is accord- 
ingly a misdirected effort. 

I feel it incumbent upon my profes- 
sional reputation that I be cleared of this 
unwelcome imputation. It has always 
been my endeavor to be progressive in 
the matter of technic, as well as in 
methods of teaching. 

Some of your readers may remember 
an article of mine, “The Modern Revolu- 
tion in Piano Technic,” appearing in 
MusIcAL AMERICA some five or six years 
ago, and following this, a number of 
other articles of similar trend, in which 
I endeavored to arouse an interest or de- 
fend the claims of the modern “Natural” 
piano technic, whether according to 
Breithaupt, Matthay, Caland, Bandmann, 
Mme. Jaill, Nina Gortu, Dr. Stimhausen 
or Eugen Tetzel, considering no less, here 
in America, Frederick H. Clarke, Mary 
Wood Chase, Ernest W. Grabill, J. H. 
Gittings, Emil Schoen or—trying to ex- 
tract and blend the most valuable points 
of all these, developing and applying 
them in his own way—your humble 
servant. 

Your esteemed reviewer, in looking 
over the practice material I offered, 
might have observed that the exercises 
run to a large extent along lines of 
either diatonic, chromatic or harmonic 
sequences, and that those on more sta- 
tionary diatonic or harmonic basis are 
required to be transposed into several 
or all other keys, to do which will re- 
quire wide awake music-thinking, such 
as takes into account both the scale de- 
grees and harmonic intervals, mentally 
anticipating simultaneously the pitch of 
tone and the location of the corresponding 
key (digitals). 

The consciousness of motion herein at 
first involved shall, as soon as possible 
become subordinate, a mere matter of in- 
stinct, leaving it then as a reliable habit 
for carrying out the dictates of the mu- 
sical mind—just as the organs of speech 
will enunciate instantly and unerringly 
the word representing a thought concept. 

I most assuredly was aware that one 
cannot train the muscles, either to habits 
‘of accuracy or anything else; that in all 
muscular control acquired, it is the mind 
that is trained! 

I feel sure that if your good reviewer 
had found time to read through the in- 
troduction of my book, where careful in- 
dications are given toward the intended 
method of using the work, he would have 
realized the divergence of my purpose as 
well as method from that of the average 
work on technic. 

The ceaseless and monotonous repeti- 
tion of certain finger motions upon the 
same set of keys, usually with firmly 
fixed hand position, very soon becomes a 
brainless and time as well as energy- 
wasting practice, especially if these ste- 
reotyped motions are always repeated 
with the same faults, in the same uneven, 
unrhythmical and jerky fashion, not even 
making any noticeable improvement in 
the velocity of execution. 

I heartily wish that the average dili- 
gently finger-exercise-practicing pupil 
could be made aware that if only one- 
tenth of the time, so wastefully and 
tediously spent, were given each morning 
and evening (a few minutes will suffice) 
to a limited number of scientifically 
planned gymnastics, as, for instance, 
those of McDonald Smith, the muscles 
at least would receive much more benefit. 

The time thus gained could then be 
given to music-thinking and to such prac- 
tice as brings into intimate co-ordination 
the mental tone-group concepts with the 
also mental tone group executing motion 





concepts—these being carried out by the 
physiological mechanism of nerve, mus- 
cle and bone joint. In the average pupil 
both of these concepts are rather vague, 
and are much too slowly developed in 
course of the conventional music training 
—where the eye and muscle co-ordination 
is allowed almost entirely to supplant 
that of the ear and muscle. A singer 
cannot select his pitch of voice by eye 
measurement—not even with aid of the 
laryngoscope—nor may a violinist rely on 
his eye for tone finding. In both cases 
the tone concept must either precede the 
motion-effort, or these two are, in course 
of longer experience so unified, that to 
think of the tone quite naturally engen- 
ders the muscular motion-impulse neces- 
sary to produce the desired tone. It has 
been found that even pianists can develop 
this tone concept guidance for tone-pro- 
ducing motions, without reliance upon 
eye help, the sense of sight thus being 
undividedly available for sight-reading 
purposes—converting note concepts at 
once into tone concepts, passing these 
instantly along to the executive realiza- 
tion. 

As to the “Technical material’’ itself, 
a great part of it consists of musical 
motives and themes that will sound 
agreeable or, at least will be interesting 
when worked out, as required, in se- 
quence or transpositions. 

I wish here to state that about twenty- 
five years ago I had written a set of 
“useful” technical exercises, which later 
on received the unqualified indorsement 
of none less than our recently departed 
and much beloved, Rafael Joseffy—he 
urging me to publish them. 

I did not want to do that because, 
already then, my ideas regarding the 
value of purely technical practice ma- 
terial and the manner of and occasion for 
applying it, were undergoing a radical 
change. 

I still believe in the value of a versatile 
and reliable technic, but I try to let it 
be acquired rather along the line of tone 
thinking and the need for ready musical 
expression, than through mere mechan- 
ical motions, mentally dissociated from 
significant tone concepts. 

In all art reproductions, be it the read- 
ing of a poem or play, the painting or 
copying of a portrait, or the performing 
of a musical composition, one should at 
least be accurate as to copy, subject or 
text. The Theo. Presser Co. assigned to 
me this subject of “Accuracy in Piano- 
playing,” and I worked it out according 
to my idea of what was most needed in 
this direction, not dreaming that by in- 
sisting on accuracy in playing, and offer- 
ing to those that might need it some 
advice, coupled with practical expedients 
toward this end, I was exposing myself 
to being thought narrow minded and old 
fashioned by the brilliant and usually 
discriminating critic of the music review 
department of MUSICAL AMERICA, a paper 
that has done so much toward further- 
ing the cause of musical progress in this 
country. 

Yours cordially, 
GusTAV L. BECKER. 

Steinway Hall, New York, 

July 31, 1915. 


Attitude of Syracuse University Toward 
Music Festival 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Last spring in a review of the Syra- 
cuse Music Festival, written by a spe- 
cial correspondent of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
an erroneous impression was given re- 
garding the attitude of the music faculty 
of the University toward the Festival 
Association, insinuating a lack of co- 
operation on the part of the College of 
Fine Arts. 

This seemed hardly fair to those of 
us who have always encouraged the 
festival, in so far as it represented a 
high musical standard, urging our 
students to attend the concerts and to 
sing in the chorus, in spite of the fact 
that the oratorio given this season on 
Choral Night was uninteresting, and 
that “Beauty’s Eyes,” by Tosti, and 
“Sweet and Low” are hardly worth while 
for the music student. 

The criticisms in the Post-Standard, 
written by one of the music faculty, 
were particularly lenient as regards that 
concert and certainly showed no lack of 
interest in the efforts of the director and 
his associates. 

I venture to affirm that if the dean of 
the College of Fine Arts or any mem- 
ber of the faculty were asked by the 
board of directors of the Festival Asso- 
ciation to co-operate they would give a 
most hearty response; as the University 
desires to assist any organization which 
may help in the musical development of 
this city. 

LAURA VAN KURAN. 

Syracuse, N. Y., July 28, 1915. 





Titta Ruffo as Singer and Actor 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


In the “Open Forum” of July 17 Mr. 
Raymond V. Chaffee challenges the 
writer’s views regarding Titta Ruffo. 
Mr. Chaffee admits that Ruffo is a 
“great singer” and has a “phenomenal 
voice,” yet contends that it is not beauti- 
ful and does not compare with Caruso’s 
or Amato’s. He also admits that Ruffo 
is an “actor of first magnitude,” yet in- 
sists that he does not compare with 
Edwin Booth, Sothern, Mantell or Henry 
Irving. 

_Mr. Chaffee would like to have Ruffo 
sing with at least the beautiful mezzo- 
voice of Caruso and the dramatic force 
of Amato, and unite with this the in- 
comparable acting ability of some of the 
greatest artists the world has known. As 
a matter of fact there is no perfection 
such as Mr. Chaffee seeks. 

Ruffo’s range is a little higher than 
that of the ordinary baritone, and he 
possesses force combined with a breath 


control that one would almost think a | 


physical impossibility. 

I cannot judge much of his versatility 
as an actor for the reason that. being a 
New Yorker, I did not have much chance 


to hear him in opera, because he was | 


singing most of the time in Chicago and 
Philadelphia. The only opera I did hear 
him in was “Hamlet,” and he acted the 
part of the melancholy Dane satisfy- 
ingly. One impression that will always 
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remain with me was that of his delivery 
of the “Drinking Song.” His facial ex- 
pression and the manner in which he 
produced and sustained his tone made 
for an effect which I believe could not be 
equaled by anybody else. True, the tone 
was open, yet it did not sound harsh. On 
the contrary, if he had taken the tone 
covered, it might have sounded choked 
and would not have had the desired effect. 
Very truly yours, 
JACK SEAMAN. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 29, 1915. 





Protection Against “Musical Parasites” 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


The publication of Marguerite De 
Forest-Anderson’s open letter, “Clubs 
and Musical Parasites,” has surely a 
deeper significance for musical artists 
wanting to establish their reputation 
than at first-might appear. It is a 
reyelation of conditions that have long 
existed unattacked, to the humiliation 
and discouragement of many a finished 
artist. worthy of a far better acknowl- 
edgment.. It is a psychological fact 
that services rendered free are there- 
after unworthy of payment. The only 
way to overcome this crying evil is for 
the artist invariably to refuse all such 
offers. In order to reinforce their moral 
courage to do this why not reprint Miss 
De _ Forest-Anderson’s letter? Armed 
with “Clubs and Musical Parasites,” 
artists receiving innumerable invitations 
of the sort, which will unquestionably 
be forthcoming this fall, will have an 
effective dissecting knife with which to 
cut away all such parasites. Thus 
MusIcAL AMERICA will be instrumental 
in bringing af end to this evil, as it has 
so powerfully done in other striking in- 
stances. Sincerely yours, 

LIEUT. PERCY RICHARDS, 
Swedish Opera Singer. 
New York, July 30, 1915. 





Took a Richard Strauss Joke Seriously 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


It may interest you to know that my 
skit, “Richard Strauss a ‘Smuggler’ ” 
(May 29) was read by some one in Paris, 
who sent it to the London Daily Tele- 
graph and that the latter printed it— 
or part of it—as a serious account of 
starvation conditions in Berlin. So at 
least a paragraph in Miinchner Zeitung 
states. There’s richness for you! 

Yours very truly, 
JACQUES MAYER. 

Munich, July 2, 1915. 





Essential for Teachers and Students 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 
No teacher or student of music can af- 
ford to be without MusicAL AMERICA. 
Yours truly, 
MyYRTIE ALICE BUTTERFIELD. 
Easthampton, Mass., July 24, 1915. 
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in Cleveland 








Conductor Who Began Career 
as Choir Boy with Abbe Liszt 


Eighty-Two Operas Directed in Ten Years by Adolph Liesegang, 
Former Colleague of Theodore Thomas—Gave First 
American ‘‘ Bohéme’”’ with Savage Forces—His Activities 








LEVELAND, Aug. 1.—If the saying 

be true that a man is as young as he 
feels and acts, then Adolph Leisegang 
must be in vigorous youth, but if life is 
counted by years of richly accumulated 
experience he has certainly outdistanced 
the majority of Cleveland’s musicians, 
for his recollections include a greater 
variety of musical activities than fall to 


the lot of most men. 

They date back to the childhood days 
when he sang as a choir boy under the 
direction of Franz Liszt, and continue 
through years when he played the ’cello 
in symphonic and opera orchestras, then 
through many years as conductor and di- 
rector. 

Among early positions of the latter 
sort were those at the Irving Place The- 
ater, New York, and at the head of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Chicago, the 
forerunner of the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra, which led to his association in 
that city as co-director with Thomas of 
the orcehstra at the World’s Fair and 
manager of all the bands playing in the 
exposition grounds. 


service, and their performances he di- 
rected for several years at the time when 
Zelie de Lussan sang principal soprano 
roles. But the crowning achievement of 
his operatic work came in his connection 
with the Henry W. Savage Company, 
producing opera in English in Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis and in New York at 
the American Theater. 

Eighty-two grand operas in ten years 
was the record, and a beautiful silver 
wreath shown among many memorabilia 
of these years testified to the loyalty of 
the members of the Savage company for 
their director, to whom they presented 
it at the close of the one thousandth con- 
secutive performance. 

Old opera-goers will remember that it 
was the Savage company which gave the 
first performance in English of Puccini’s 
“Bohéme” in this country, but perhaps 
they will not recollect that in the boxes 
on its first night were Manager Grau, 
Melba, the two de Reszkes and Plangon, 
who were at that time preparing this 
work for their Metropolitan performance. 
The sincere praise of these discriminat- 
ing listeners is one of the veteran con- 
ductor’s cherished memories. Yvonne de 
Tréville created the réle of Mimi at this 
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“Never have I forgotten the beauty of 
the English version of ‘Bohéme’ under 
your directorship.” 


“Meistersinger” in English 


In 1892 came a visit to Bayreuth, with 
the companionship of Henry W. Savage, 
the result of which was the production 
during the next season of “Die Meister- 
singer” in English. Such strenuous en- 
deavors began to tell upon Mr. Liese- 
gang’s health, and not wishing to lose 
him altogether, Colonel Savage suggested 
a season of travel. Two years upon the 
road with “The Prince of Pilsen” now 





Adolph Liesegang, Prominent Conductor 
of Cleveland, Ohio 


followed, not very restful but less ardu- 
ous than the constant rehearsing of new 
operas. 

Years abroad came next. Mr. Liese- 
gang had before this time married Marie 
Wolff, well remembered in important 
German roles at the Irving Place Thea- 
ter under Manager Conried. There was 
much more scope for her ability in Eu- 
rope than here. So the life vibrated be- 
tween German and American cities, its 
tragic ending coming last summer when 
Mrs. Liesegang, stricken with a mortal 
illness in Germany, was caught in the 
tangle of war excitement and died before 
her husband reached her. 

Cleveland first knew Mr. Liesegang as 
the conductor of grand operas in English 
under the management of Max Faetken- 
hauer at the opening of the city’s first 
great auditorium, the Hippodrome. No- 
table performances were given of “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” “Aida,” “La Bohéme” 
and many other operas with Adelaide 
Norwood in the soprano roles. 


Opened Opera School 


Recent years have seen the establish- 
ment here of the Liesegang School of 
Opera, the pupils of which give annual 
performances in the spring as a result 
of the season’s study. This year’s pro- 
duction of “Il Trovatore” in three per- 
formances was noteworthy not only for 
the smoothness of its ensemble, the excel- 
lence of chorus and orchestra, but for the 
first appearance of a Roumanian tenor, 
Simone Paskal, who was “discovered” by 
the alert director singing evenings in one 
of the “movies” and working by day in a 
factory. 

Many weeks were needed to train a 
new Manricg. How was his family to 
subsist meanwhile? The large-hearted 
impresario rose to the emergency. In- 
stead of paying the teacher for his in- 
struction, the pupil was paid by the in- 
structor to study, or rather his family 
was given the needed support while re- 
hearsals and vocal training were in prog- 
ress. A beautiful voice and remarkable 
ease and grace of stage manner showed 
even at the first performance that the 
skilled director had not judged in vain. 
There was no need to fear for Paskal’s 
future. 

For the season of 1915-16 Liesegang 
has been engaged by the American Opera 
Club of Philadelphia, which has _ been 
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highly successful in the latter city, to 
direct performances in English opera in 
Cleveland. Orchestra, chorus and smaller 
parts are to be supplied locally, princi- 
pals to be secured from outside the city. 
The Metropolitan Theater is to have in- 
stalled a horseshoe of boxes. Three per- 
formances a week are announced for the 
months of November, December and 
January. ALICE BRADLEY. 





~ASKS FOR IMPROVED ORGAN 


Heinroth Calls Attention to Shortcom- 
ings of Pittsburgh Instrument 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 2.—Charles Hein- 
roth, organist and director of music at 
Carnegie Institute, has made an appeal 
for the repair of the present organ at 
Carnegie Music Hall, where he has 
played for years, or for the installing 
of a new one to cost from $60,000 to 
$75,000. He says that it will take about 


$35,000 to repair the present one, which 
no longer stands in the first rank in 
size and appointments. Mr. Heinroth 
has proposed a plan of reconstruction 
for the big instrument, but would pre- 
fer to see a new organ. 

The present organ was donated by 
Andrew Carnegie. Mr. Heinroth says 
that if the instrument is enlarged he 
will be in position to enlarge the réper- 
tory with compositions which under pres- 
ent conditions could produce but a 
meager effect. 

One of the most interesting events of 
last week was the appearance here of 
D. J. Davies, who at Homestead Park 
led a Welch choir of more than 5000 
voices In a “songfest,” under the aus- 
pices of St. David’s Society., It is said 
that Mr. Davies has won more choral 
victories than any other living Welsh 
choir leader. E. C. S. 








Mme. Randall Rescues Two Swimmers 
in Distress 


Mme. Bianca Randall, the American 
concert and operatic soprano, played the 
role of heroine with considerable dis- 
tinction on Sunday afternoon while she 
was swimming in the surf off one of 
the Long Island bathing beaches. A gir] 
swimming near the singer became 
stricken with fright and caught and 
dragged a man under. Mme. Randall 
was then clutched by the struggling pair 
and by her expertness as a swimmer she 
managed to keep the two and herself 
afloat until she was relieved’ by a life 
guard in a rowboat. ‘ 





Legrand Howland’s Own Music Played 
at His Funeral 


SHREWSBURY, N. J., Aug. 1.—Music 
performed at the funeral services for 
the late W. Legrand Howland was chosen 
solely from the works of the composer. 
The prelude to the oratorio, “Le Ciel,” 
was played by Mr. Dennis, organist of 
Christ Church, this city, and a quartet 
made up of Elaine D. Gilbert, soprano; 
Mrs. J. Clayton, contralto; William St. 
Willis, tenor, and Herman Gerold, basso, 
sang the “Requiem Aeternam,” from the 
same work. Miss Gilbert sang the “Ave 
Maria” from the opera “Nita.” 
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“* * * His (Chopin’s) scope was 
not scenic; he preferred the stage of his 
soul to the windy spaces of the music- 
drama. His is the interior play. * * *” 


NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL | ip", ies 225558" 





genius of the pianoforte, his eye is 
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NEW edition of “To You, Dear 
Heart,” by F. Morris Class, the 
New York composer, has been brought 
out by Breitkopf and Hartel.* This 
song, one of the best of all American 
songs, has had a notable success in the 
last five or six years. Its composer has 
realized that it was possible to make 
the accompaniment more playable by 
rewriting some of it enharmonically, and 
this he has done. As it now stands it 
is much easier to read than in the 
original edition. Further than _ this 
nothing has been changed. A very hand- 
some new title page now adorns the 
song. 
xk * x 
LGERNON ASHTON, whose opus 
numbers are rapidly becoming close 
rivals in number to the letters which 
he has written to the press on all kinds 
of subjects, has recently published four 
new piano pieces, Arabesque, Minuet, 
Romance and Gigue.+ 
In each of these four forms countless 
essays have been made by modern, as 
well as classic composers. Mr. Ashton’s 
four pieces are pleasant, musicianly 
items, no one of which will add an iota 
to England’s musical prominence nor 
much to their composer’s reputation. 
There is nothing new or individual in 
them; they are the utterance of a musi- 
cian who has mastered his technique and 
who has nothing especially alarming to 
say. It is something of a pity that he 
addresses the world so often in this 
way, since the day will come when his 
remarks will not even be praised for 
their apparent scholarly character. 
.  # 


¢sTMHREE Ballads of the Sea,” for the 

piano, by Camille W. Zeckwer, 
are published by the house of Carl 
Fischer, New York.t New piano music 
of a serious nature by American com- 
posers of to-day is not given us in such 
quantities as to make us forgetful of 
the music of contemporary composers of 
other lands. 

These three pieces, “In a_ Boat,” 
“Noon” and “Images in the Water,” are 
real impressions. They are conceived 
by a composer to whom the musical 
idiom of modern France is entirely 
familiar. He feels music in this way 
and he has written as he feels. 

This music, which has its meaning 
through its general mood rather than 
through its melodic lines, is the produc- 
tion of a musician who has a very sen- 
sitive appreciation of color and whose 
harmonic understanding is notable. The 
pieces are real recital numbers and can 
be played satisfactorily only by a con- 
cert-pianist. They are _ inscribed _ to 
Olga Samaroff, the noted pianist. 

* * x 


ONTINUING his interest not only as 
conductor but as arranger of Rus- 

sian church music for the AXolian Choir 
of Brooklyn, N. Lindsay Norden has 
adapted Rachmaninow’s “Praise the 
V ’ pea 

Lord From Heaven,” Ippolitow-Ivanow’s 
“Glory Be to God on High,” and Ark- 
hangelsky’s “The Day of Judgment.’’§ 

*To You, DEAR HEART.” Song for a Me- 
dium Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 3V 
F. Morris Class. New Edition. Published by 
Breitkopf and Hirtel, New York. 

“+ ARABESQUE, MINUET, ROMANCE, GIGUE. 
Four Compositions for the Piano. By Aiger- 
non Ashton, Op. 146. Published by J. & W. 
Chester, Brighton, England. Price One Shil- 
ling and Six Pence Each. 


tTHREE BALLADS OF THE SEA. “IN A BOAT,” 


“NOON,” “IMAGES IN THE WATER.” For the 
Piano. By Camille W. Zeckwer, Op. 30. 
Published by Carl Fischer, New York. Prices, 
50 cents each the first two; 60 cents, the 
third. 

§“PRAISE THE LORD FROM HEAVEN.” sy 
Serfei Rachmaninow. “GLORY BE TO GoD ON 
HIGH.”’ 3y. Ippolitow-Ivanow. “THE Day 
OF JUDGMENT.” 3y A. Arkhangelsky. Three 


Choral Pieces. Arranged by N. Lindsay Nor- 
len. Published by the Arranger. 
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Like the other numbers which he has 
given us in the past, these are fine ex- 
amples of the dignified and noble music 
which the Russian Church uses in its 
service. Mr. Norden’s arrangements are 
well made and worthy of high praise. 

* * * 


AX innovation, which is decidedly 
worth while and for which the 
house of Ginn & Company deserves 
much credit, is its recent publication of 
easy orchestral arrangements of the 
various song classics which appear in 
its book of Baldwin and Newton’s 
“Standard Song Classics,”|| published 
in 1913. 

The plan is to have these arrange- 
ments, which have been made by George 
T. Matthews, played by the orchestras 
of our high-schools to the singing of the 
songs by the pupils. Mr. Matthews has 
done his work satisfyingly. To be sure, 
an arranger has little leeway in writing 
for an orchestral combination made up 
of strings, flute, clarinet, cornets, trom- 
bone, piano and drums. Such a com- 
bination places limitations on the musi- 
cian writing for it. Yet Mr. Matthews 
has succeeded creditably and has kept 
in mind the very essential fact that he 

ras writing for young players. 

The arrangements published are the 
Brahms G Minor Hungarian Dance, 
under the title “The Forest Dance,” 
Moszkowski’s Serenade, Johann Strauss’s 
“Roses from the South,” Grieg’s “Ich 
Liebe Dich,” under the title, “Love’s 
Mission”; the “O Sacred Head” chorale 
from Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” a 
portion of the Andante of Tschaikow- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony, under the title, 
“Conquest of the Air”; Moszkowski’s E 
Flat Valse, under the title, “Venetian 
Summer Night,” and Verdi’s March 
from “Aida.” There should be much 
use for these arrangements which the 
house of Ginn has been enterprising 
enough to bring forward. 

WO anthems, “Bring Us Where No 

Clouds Conceal,” for chorus of 
mixed voices, soprano solo and organ, 
and “Father, I Stretch My Hands to 
Thee,” for eight-part chorus of mixed 
voices, unaccompanied, by Gaston Borch, 
are issued by G. Schirmer.{ It is rather 
strange to encounter two works by this 
prolific composer which are so unalike. 

“Bring Us Where No Clouds Con- 


|EASY ORCHESTRAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SONGS IN BALDWIN AND NEWTON’S “STAND- 
ARD Sona Cuassics.’’ Published by Ginn & 
Company, New York. 


q‘‘Brinc Us WHERE No CLouDS CONCEAL.” 
Anthem for Chorus of Mixed Voices, Soprano 


Solo and Organ. By Gaston Borch, Op. 173, 
No. 1. “FATHER, I STRETCH My HANDS To 
THEE.” Anthem for Ejight-Part Chorus of 
Mixed Voices Unaccompanied. 3y Gaston 


Borch, Op. 174, No. 1. Published by G. Schir- 
mer, New York and London, 
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attuned to hues the most attenuated; he 
can weave harmonies as ghostly as a 
lunar rainbow. The literary quality is 
absent in his work, as is the ethical— 
Chopin may prophesy, but he never 
flames into the divers tongues of the 
upper heavens.” 

Thus, for many pages, does Mr. 
Huneker woo our ears; yet he has not 
neglected to provide a thick substratum 
of facts. Consider briefly what he says 
of the Waltzes: 

“* * * T have said that they are 
dances for the soul, not the body. But 
their animated rhythms, insouciant airs 
and brilliant coquettish atmosphere, the 
true ball-room atmosphere, seem to smile 
at this exaggeration. The Waltzes are 
the most objective of the Chopin works, 
and only in a few of them is there a 
hint of the spleen and melancholy of the 
Nocturnes and Scherzi. They are less 
intimate in the psychic sense, but are ex- 
quisite exemplars of social intimacy and 
aristocratic abandon. As Schumann de- 
clared, the dancers of these Waltzes 
should be at least countesses. Despite 
their intoxicating movement there is 
high-bred reserve, and never a hint of 
the brawling peasants of Beethoven, 
Grieg, Brahms, Tschaikowsky or Dvorak. 
Yet little of Vienna is in Chopin. About 
the measures of this popular dance he 
has thrown mystery, allurement and 
secret whisperings and in them there 
may be found an involuntary sigh.” This 
scintillant dissertation goes on at length 
to discuss in detail the greater Waltzes. 

It is difficult to concur with the finger- 
ing prescribed by Joseffy in certain pas- 
sages, but the present writer admires 
unreservedly the subtle phrasing. In 
fact, the edition is notable, the dynamic 
indications being made with acute insight 
and thought. Optional fingering is given 
in a number of cases. The volume is 
quite free from errata. B. R. 


ceal” is a conventional church anthem, 
such as any composer might achieve. It 
has little or no individuality. On the 
other hand, “Father, I Stretch My Hands 
to Thee” is a conception for eight voices 
that wins the reader’s admiration at 
once. It is a big piece of fine contrapun- 
tal writing in which real mastery is ex- 
hibited. Mr. Borch knows how to handle 
his voices and this anthem, when well 
sung, should sound stunning. 


* * * 


¢SFINWELVE Melodic Studies in the 
Medium Grade” for the piano, by 
Emil Kronke, are issued by the house 
of Schirmer.** The studies are well 
written, with keen pedagogic sense and 
no little musical feeling. There are 
twelve studies, the titles being “The 
Legato,” “The Tremolo,” “Syncopa- 
tions,” “Trills with Supporting Finger,” 
“Thirds and Double-Notes,” ‘“Pearling 
Velocity,” “Change of Finger on One 
Key,” “Transparent Melody-Leading,” 
“Staccato Octaves,” “Mordents,” “Wide 
Stretches for the Left Hand,” “Thumb 
Under in Arpeggios.” A. W. K. 


* * « 


INCE Rafael Joseffy’s death last 
month, much has been written of 
his methods, ideals and achievements. 
What he has accomplished speaks more 
eloquently than these eulogies. One 
welcomes warmly, therefore, the evi- 
dences of his last energies in the edition 
of the complete works of Chopin. 

Only Book One, containing the fifteen 
Waltzes, is at hand.+} The brilliant James 
Huneker has contributed an extraor- 
dinarily engaging prefatory note and 
biographical sketch of Chopin. So en- 
grossing and indeed enlightening is his 
appraisement of the Polish genius that 
one cannot resist quoting brief portions: 





Lost Without It 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I enclose a year’s subscription for your 
paper. I should feel myself cut off from 
the musical world were I without it. 

Yours for the uplift, 


**°TWELVE MELODIC STUDIES IN THE ME- 
DIUM GRADE.” For the Piano. By Emil 
Kronke, Op. 128. Published by G. Schirmer, 
New York and London. Prices, 35, 50 and 
60 cents each. 

T7WALTZES. For the Piano. By Frédéric 
Chopin. Newly Edited, Revised and Fingered 
by Rafael Joseffy. Published by G. Schirmer, 
New York and London. ‘“Schirmer’s Library, 
Vol. 27.” Price 75 cents. 


A. TREGINA. 
Washington, D. C., July 10, 1915. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
hint on vocal study 


*“T consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human voice, 
and the best vocal instructors of the day. They reproduce 
the art of the singer so accurately that no point of beauty 
and no fault escapes detection. What a wonderful study they 
@oupens are for gifted students, and how welcome they must be to 
H/ artists in enabling them to enhance the good and to avoid the 


{ ®Schumann-Heink bad.” ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


wae Victor Red Seal Records 


give you the actual voices of Caruso, Alda, Amato, Bori, Calve, Culp, 
Clement, De Gogorza, Destinn, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Gluck, Hamlin, 
Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Ober, Patti, 
Plancon, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, 
Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclusively for the 
Victor. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play these famous 
records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victrola. 

Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photographs of the 


world’s greatest artists. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE" 














ELSIE BAKER 


CONTRALTO 
606 West 115th Street, New York City 


TEL. 6740 MORNINGSIDE 


Hear Victor Records 











System of Improved Music Study for Beginners 
Address for Booklet 
CARRE LOUISE DUNNING 
11 W. 36th St., New York 
Classes: Portland, June 18; Chicago, Aug. 10; New York, Sept. 18. 
: MARY C. ARMSTRONG 
Studio, 100 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Classes: New York, June 14; Asheville, N. C., August 3. 








Emory B. RANDOLPH 


Tenor Soloist and Teacher 
of Successful Artists 
will continue teaching during Summer 
— Hear Edison Records <— 
200 West 99th Street 
Phone Riverside 4747 














LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for Concert, 
Oratorio and Recitals during the entire 
season. 

Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 








The New York American, Jan. 15, 1914: 


“Mr. Overton is a technician of more than ordinary 
skill. .His tone has delightful quality.” 


JAIME 


OVERTON 


The Young American Violinist 





Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, olian Hall, N. Y.., 


—Photo Mishkin. 
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SINGS AMERICAN SONGS IN LONDON 


Ethel Grow Follows English Critic’s Advice with Gratifying Results—What William II Has 
Done for Opera in English—Popularity of Russian Music and Musicians in London— 
Important New Works of the Past Season and Encouraging Outlook for the Next 








London, Eng., July 20, 1915. 


REDERICK HARRISON of the Hay- 
market Theater is the treasurer of 

a fund that is to give effect to the gen- 
eral feeling among the many friends and 
admirers of the late Charles Frohman 
that a memorial to him should be insti- 
tuted. It has given rise to a proposal to 
erect at Marlow a drinking fountain 
which shall bear his name and for which 
an admirable site has been granted by 
the authorities. This is the spot in Eng- 
land that Mr. Frohman most favored; 
he used to get away to it whenever work 
allowed him to seek the quiet places. 
Marlow is one of the delightful hamlets 
—it is little more—on the upper reaches 
of the River Thames, and _ shelters 
Jerome K. Jerome and many another lit- 


erary man of hope and achievement. 

It was after listening to the rhapsodies 
of one of his young American pupils 
concerning a visit to these upper reaches 
of the Thames that my late friend, 
James McNeill Whistler, made one of his 
most audacious bon mots: “And, my lit- 
tle lady,” he asked, “and how did you 
enjoy your first visit to Father Thames?” 
“Oh, Mr. Whistler, it was just beautiful 
—one long succession of—may I say it? 
Whistlers!” “Ah,” mused the irrepres- 
sible etcher of Venice and the consum- 
mate painter of Thames nocturnes, “Na- 
ture’s creeping up!” 

Inevitable as I feel it to be to drop 
into anecdotage, there is somewhat more 
serious business afoot to chronicle the 
good and bad deeds of the musical season 
which, with the concert given by Ethel 
Grow, on July 19, practically wagged a 
quite sprightly tail for the very last wag. 
lt has been a curious season, but of far 
greater success and interest than anyone 
expected. Before I come to a full con- 
sideration of it, however, I must thank 
Miss Grow for taking the advice which 
I had the audacity to give her. At her 
recital yesterday she sang quite a num- 
ber of good things by American com- 
posers instead of the somewhat banal 
platitudes with which she sought to be- 
guile us on the previous occasion. As 
I anticipated, there were some good and 
fresh songs among them. Here is the 
program: 

“Recall Our Love,’ Nevin; “As in Waves 
Without Number,’ Chadwick; “The Stormy 
Evening,’ Homer; “What Torment, What 
Rapture,” Tschaikowsky; “The Rose Leans 
Over the Pool,’ Chadwick; “Les Berceaux,” 
Fauré; ‘“‘Mandoline,’ Debussy; ‘“‘Nymphes et 
Sylvaines,’ Bemberg; ‘Mon Desir’ and 
“Dites-moi,’ Nevin; “Qui sedes’ (B Minor 
Mass), Bach; “He Shall Feed His Flock” 
and “O Thou That Tellest,’’ Handel; Recita- 
tive and Aria, “My Heart is Weary” (Na- 
deshda), Goring Thomas; Scene from Aida 
(Act IV, Scene I), Verdi. 


Miss Grow tells me that she studied 
with George Monro of Chicago, and last 
Winter with Sir Henry J. Wood. She 
is as American as any but the red In- 
dians, her people having gone from Eng- 
land to America in its early history, 
fought in its wars and helped frame its 
laws. 


Opera in English Flourishing 


It’s a singular thing that, although 
most of the concerts that have been given 
here have done well, the public has 
shown little mood for the theater. The 
opera in English given at the Shaftes- 
bury earlier in the year met with suffi- 
cient success for Mr. Courtneidge to prom- 
ise a further dose during the autumn, 
and the variety theaters have been filled 
to overflowing, but the “legitimate” stage 
has felt the draught very badly indeed, 
so much so, for example, that Seymour 
Hicks is in the bankruptcy court, and 
that supremely popular actor-manager, 
Cyril Maude, has relinquished manage- 
ment and leaves us quite soon for your 
side. It seems to me that lovers of opera 
in English will have to erect a statue to 
Billy-two-Strokes, for not only has he 
done more than any other living man to 
bind the British Empire together, but, 
ever since the music of the Teuton has 


been taboo, opera in English has flour- 
ished exceedingly. 

The variety entertainment given by J. 
T. Grein at the London Opera House, 
last Thursday, in aid of the stranded 
artists filled the house. Queen Alex- 
andra, whose love and practical knowl- 
edge of music and painting are by no 
means a negligible quantity, was the 
most observed of all the observers. To 
you I expect Rachmaninow’s “Aleko” 
will be of most interest, as it is booked 





Ethel Grow, an American Singer, For- 
merly with the Castle Square Opera 
Company, Who Has Recently Given 
Two Recitals in London with Con- 
spicuous Success 


to go to the States next year. Con- 
ducted as it was in a tentative way by 
M. Gourievitch (who is not very kind to 
his singers), and coming at the end of a 
long program of the olla podrida order, 
the novelty fell pretty flat. This minia- 
ture one-act opera is certainly not a good 
example of the Russian school at its best. 
Rachmaninow himself, it is understood, 
made no particular claim for the consid- 
eration of what was written only as a 
piéce d’occasion, the work being intended 
as an exercise for an academic diploma. 
Like so many more of the Russian 
operas, it is based on a Poushkin original. 
We have once again the gypsy story of 
illicit love and irresponsible murder. 
There are two set songs—the Cradle 
Song of Zembra and a Romance for 
Aleko—an Intermezzo and gypsy dances 
that serve their purpose fairly well, and 
which on this occasion brought down the 
house, but the conventional dramatic 
scheme and the simple quality of the 
music are not likely to make “Aleko” a 
high favorite. 


Russian Artists Heard 


Russia in London is becoming a de- 
cidedly conspicuous portion of social and 
artistic life, and ntl ond Eugenia Ratmi- 
rova and Sacha Votichenko gave a musi- 
cal evening at the Waldorf Hotel it was 
not surprising to find a gathering made 
up of subjects of the Czar, as well as 
a fair percentage of English people. 
Mile. Ratmirova sang an aria by Rach- 
maninoff, some beautiful Russian folk- 
songs and a gypsy song. M. Votichenko 
played upon his historic and interesting 
tympanon, which is the actual instru- 
ment used by his ancestor at the court 
of Louis XIV. The music discoursed on 
this curious keyboard has an _ exotic 
charm that is unusual, and M. Voti- 
chenko is a musician of such rare sensi- 
tiveness of touch and imagination that 
the Russian folk songs and nineteenth 
century music by French composers 
which he interprets acquire peculiar 
value by his treatment. 

Not that this is the only Russian 
“event” that has shaken me out of my 


midsummer lethargy. Chatto & Win- 
dus, the publishers, have sent me the 
fifth book on Russian music I have so 
far received this year. But it is differ- 
ent from the others inasmuch as it deals 
with Russian music as a whole, is by a 
quite gifted French writer, Arthur 
Pougin, and, within a comparatively 
small compass, is very complete. 

M. Pougin takes us back, of course, to 
the folk-songs and to church music. The 
music of the Imperial Chapel must, it is 
clear, be given credit for very much in 
fostering the native love of music, par- 
ticularly in its vocal manifestations. 
Pride of place is given to Glinka as a 
national composer, and it is of interest 
to note that John Field, of nocturne 
fame, was among his teachers. Another 
feature that is worthy of note is the 
recognition given to the efforts of Anton 
Rubinstein to place music in a strong 
and definite position fn Russia. 

Of the influence and ideals of the new 
Russian school of César Cui, Major-Gen- 
eral and, until recently, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Fortifications in Petrograd and 
music-master of the present Czar, seven 
Grand Dukes and General Skobelev, in 
that astonishing country, we are given a 
lucid account. Of course Tschaikowsky 
is treated at some length. He is reck- 
oned with Rubinstein as one of the more 
conservative forces in Russian music. 
Glazounow, Rachmaninow,  Arensky, 
Rimsky-Korsakow and others of the 
newer school are also accorded discrimi- 
native treatment, and I lay down the 
volume with a feeling of much thankful- 
ness to a sure guide and a gifted writer. 


What’s in Mark Hambourg’s Name? 


Returning to some consideration of 
the past London musical season I do 
not know whether it was due to the 
somewhat mixed applause which, at one 
time, in his recent Chopin recital greeted 
Mark Hambourg, or to different rea- 
sons, but it is rumored at the Music 
Club (which wound up an excellent sea- 
son with a reception to Mme. Clara Butt 
at the Grafton Galleries and won’t meet 
again until next November) that he con- 
templates changing his name. It au- 
gured considerable courage on the part 
of our very British composer, Edward 
German (born, I believe, Master Edward 
Jones), that he has not re-changed his 
name into Edward Welsh; but it is ru- 
mored, as I have said, that, in view of 
his Russian nationality, Mark Ham- 
bourg intends altering his double Teu- 
tonic name to Rouble Petrograde. So 
far so good, although I can obtain no 
confirmation of the rumor. But why not 
try Bob London when here, or Baubie 
Sterling when in Scotland, or Nickel 
Washington when in your hospitable 
land? The latter name strikes me as 
being very dignified and attractive. 

All this, of course, has very little to 
do with the past London season; but yet 
it has something. The keynote has been 
anti-Teutonic and pro-Russian, with pro- 
British, as usual, limping behind. And 
we have not suffered a pennyworth of 
hurt. On the contrary, new fields in 
Russian, French and Belgian music have 
been thrown open to us. 

Percy Scholes, who knows a good deal 
about this sort of thing, thinks that the 
great successes of the season have been 
two—“Tipperary” and the “Hymn of 
Hate.” It needed a national crisis, ap- 
parently, to open the great heart of the 
nation to the first-named masterpiece 
(for it was composed as long ago as 
1911 and had not met with recognition). 
To say the least, until the soldiers tired 
of it, it proved a capital marching tune, 
whether performed vocally, on the mouth 
organ, or on the human whistle. As for 
the “Hymn”—circulated by a Sunday 
newspaper—it sold in thousands. 


Elgar’s Tribute to Belgium 


Next to these in the measure of im- 
portance comes a work of which every 
Briton may be proud, Elgar’s wonderful 
tribute to Belgium—‘“Carillon,” a mov- 
ing dramatic meditation, a sort of or- 
chestral background to Cammaert’s 


words, which has thrilled thousands and 
served to testify, as nothing else could, 
our sympathy with our brave and great- 
ly suffering ally. Walford Davies’s 
beautiful “Conversations,” for piano and 
orchestra (at the Queen’s Hall Prom- 
enades), Elgar’s “Sospiri” (for strings, 
harp and organ), Holbrooke’s “Imperial 
March” (good but not great), Parry’s 
Tone Poem, “From Death to Life,” 
Delius’s “North Country Sketches,” a 
new symphony by Donald Tovey, and a 
wonderful Piano Concerto by Cyril 
Scott, Sammons’s “Phantasy Quartet” 
(the result of the offer of a prize by 
W. W. Cobbett), must go with the bare 
mention, and other little less important 
works can have no mention at all. 

So much for the past, and, unless the 
unforeseen happens, the outlook for the 
autumn is singularly promising. To 
judge by such announcements as have 
so far been made public, musicians take 
anything but a pessimistic view of the 
situation. The directors of the Philhar- 
monic Society, the London and _ the 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestras, the 
Promenade Concerts, the Monday Pops, 
have all announced their intention of 
“carrying on,” while plans for an opera 
season, organized upon the common- 
wealth principle, are now cut and dried, 
and only await the opportune moment 
for translation into action. 

WALLACE L. CRowpy. 





THE MASTERFUL LESCHETIZKY 





Gabrilowitsch Tells of His Teacher’s 
Method with Beginners 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch has a very soft 
spot in his heart for Leschetizky. Asked 
recently to relate how  Leschetizky 
teaches, the distinguished Russian said: 
“It makes me feel old to talk about those 
days of study, but it is always a pleasure 
to speak of that wonderful man who has 
done so much for modern technique and 
for interpretation as well. Of course I 
learned from other people. For instance, 
while I never studied with Rubinstein, I 
frequently went to his house and played 
for him. He tore to pieces everything I 
did, and while I gained a great deal from 
him I do not feel that I may claim him 
as a teacher. 

“IT believe that what has made Lesche- 
tizky the great teacher is his personality. 
He is masterful and totally without con- 
cern about people’s feelings. I always 
understood him and knew that when he 
Saw a pupil was in earnest and doing his 
best he was very kind. Of course, every 
one has unpleasant times with him, as he 
believes that way to be the only one to 
get results. While my memories of study 
with him are most pleasant, I had some 
very unpleasant hours in the beginning. 

“In the first place, I could not get ac- 
customed to his way of teaching, as he 
would go into such extremely small de- 
tails. He would tell me so many things 
in one hour that I could not remember 
half of them. He does that to every one. 
Not long ago I stepped in one afternoon 
to hear him teach, and he had not 
changed in the least. The number of 
things he told his pupil would have filled 
a book. It seemed to me at first that this 
was a serious mistake, but later I foynd 
that none of these things was lost. They 
all came back to me gradually, and they 
were all reasonable and to the point. 

“He repeated them each lesson, and 
finally I saw that in this method, which 
seemed so unsystematic at first, there was 
a great system, as he would never put 
the same thing in the same form.” 





The Reasons Why 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Your paper appeals to me for several 
reasons. 

First—You give the news fairly and 
in such form as can readily be grasped 
by busy people. 

Second—Your articles, editorials, re- 
views, criticisms are free from that 
“commercialism” which has been the bane 
of musical papers, not only here, but 
abroad. 

When I have finished with my copy of 
MUSICAL AMERICA it goes to my brother 
in Manchester, England. He then for- 
wards it to another brother in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Both have written me 
of their growing interest in the publica- 
tion. 

Truly yours, 
SARA DETWOLDE. 

Boston, Mass., July 27, 1915. 
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CHORAL SOCIETIES AS FOUNDERS 
OF AMERICAN MUSICAL CULTURE 








Mrs. Grace Bonner Williams Sees in Them Large Opportunities 
for Young Singers—Soprano’s High Position in Concert 
World Obtained as Result of American Training 








NE of the most successful concert 
singers in New England, Mrs. 
Grace Bonner Williams, has attained a 
wide and enviable reputation as an 
artist whose distinction rests no less 
upon her admirable musicianship than 
upon her exceptional acquirements as a 
vocalist pure and simple. Mrs. Wil- 
liams’s authority and good taste as an 
interpreter have made her as popular 
with conductors and orchestras as with 
the large public following which she has 


won. With the passing of each season 
her list of engagements has grown 
longer and the territory covered by her 
concert tours more extensive. She has 
been soloist with all of the most im- 
portant choral organizations in New 
England, and with a majority of large 
orchestral and choral bodies in Middle 
Western and Southern States. 

In Boston Mrs. Williams has appeared 
more often than any other soloist with 
the Apollo Club, making five appear- 
ances in recent years, and she has been 
engaged for seven appearances, more 
than any other soprano of the present 
generation, with the Handel and Haydn 
Society. She has been a favorite artist, 
not only with this society, but with the 
other oldest choral society in America, 
namely, the Salem Oratorio Society. 
Other Boston engagements for choral 
concerts have been those with the 
Cecilia Society and the People’s Choral 
Union. She was soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, at the concerts of 
October 14 and 15, 1905, given in memory 
of Antonin Dvorak, when Louise Homer, 
Theodore van Yorx and Leonard Merrill 


were the other members of the quartet, 
which took part in the performance of 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater.” She has been 
soloist also with the St. Louis and Chi- 
cago Symphony orchestras, and at the 
Music Festival given last Spring at 
Ithaca, N. Y., under the auspices of Cor- 
nell University. 

Mrs. Williams has received her entire 
musical education in America. Her 
teachers were successively Kate Spary, 
of Taunton, Mass. (Mrs. Williams’s na- 
tive city); August Rotoli, George Hen- 
schel and Rose Stuart in Boston. Mrs. 
Williams has also had the advantage of 
frequent coaching with Emil Mollen- 
hauer. She believes that the one great 
advantage which Europe may offer the 
American music student is just as pos- 
sible of realization on this side of the 
water—the increased opportunity for 
absolute concentration on one thing. In 
America music study has too often in 
the past been one of a number of issues 
until the time has come when the student 
could ,£0 abroad and “get down to busi- 
ness.” This being purely a matter of 
tradition, the essential thing for the 
American student is a realization that 
true development begins at home. This 
is not a magical process which can take 
place only in a foreign land, but one 
which attends the work of anyone any- 
where who is earnest and industrious. 

A secondary advantage of importance 
to the student of opera is the number 
of opera houses in Europe which fur- 
nish openings for experience on the 
stage. But Mrs. Williams is a concert 
and oratorio singer and has never been 
tempted by the lyric theater. She finds 
the choral societies of America very 
numerous, and very willing to give new 





EMMA ROBERTS 





Boston Evening Transcript. 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“Rarely has a new singer seemed so thoroughly and ate trained and 20 
intelligent and serious a practitioner of her training.’ —H. T. Parker, in The 
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soloists opportunities, and these concerts, 
in her experience, have afforded excep- 
tionally intelligent and appreciative 
audiences. The choral societies con- 
tribute far more than is generally real- 
ized to the musical culture of the coun- 
try. They command not only the atten- 
tion but as a rule the active co-opera- 
tion of a considerable number of the im- 
mediate community, who thus study the 
music at first hand, interest their 
friends and often acquire a surprisingly 
large répertoire of choral works and even 
operas in concert form. Choral singing 
has been, and perhaps still is, the foun- 
dation of music in many parts of the 
United States. The development of or- 
chestras and opera houses, remarkable 
and beneficial as it has proved in recent 
years, would probably have been less 
rapid and less effective had it not been 
for the diligent labors of the singing so- 
cieties. 

Mrs. Williams is spending the summer 
at her home and extending her réper- 
toire for the coming season. 





Felice Lyne Aids Crippled Children in 
Kansas City 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., July 28.—Felice 
Lyne, who stopped in Kansas City to 
visit relatives a few days last week, 
sang at the Mother Goose pageant 
which was given on the lawn of “Bonnie 
Brae,” the home of W. S. Dickey for the 
benefit of Mercy Hospital. Miss Lyne 
also sold cigarettes and cigars at the 
booth and graciously danced with many 
partners in the pavilion. The committee, 
which is endeavoring to raise $200,000 
for a new hospital for these poor crippled 
children, received a check from Miss 
Lyne a few days later for $500, her 
donation to the fund. M. K. M. 





National Anthems 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I wish to thank Mephisto for the pleas- 
ure, extending over several years, which 
his page in your paper affords me. 

What he has said in a recent issue 
about national anthems was read by me 
with great interest. I venture to inclose 
one written for the Russian Hymn, which 
I have called “1915.” 

In this most critical year of our exist- 
ence as a nation the words may not alto- 
gether be devoid of meaning. 

Very truly yours, 
S. M. Eccles. 

Fairmont, W. Va., July 11, 1915. 





Joseph H. Greenwood, Frank J. Dar- 
rah and Herbert E. Carlton were ap- 
pointed judges for the cover design con- 
test for the Worcester music festival 
program, which closed Aug. 2. The win- 
ner will be awarded $25 in gold. 





Francis Rogers will give a recital in 
Northeast Harbor, Me., Aug. 19, and in 
York Harbor, Aug. 24. He will also be 
heard in Newport in August. 


PAUL STOEVING TO JOIN 
VON ENDE SCHOOL STAFF 


Distinguished Violinist and Pedagogue 
Comes to America after Long 
Career in London 


An addition of importance to the 
faculty of the von Ende School of Music 


of New York is the engagement of Paul 
Stoeving, the distinguished violinist and 
pedagogue of London. 

Paul Stoeving was born in 1861 in 
Leipsic and studied for the career of 
a virtuoso at the Conservatoire of that 
city, and subsequently in Paris, with 
Hubert Leonard; in 1880, with Massart, 
the distinguished representative of the 
Franco-Belgian school of violin playing 
and teacher of César Thomson, Henri 
Marsick, Marteau and others. 

After a first teaching appointment at 
the Conservatoire of Kénigsberg, and an- 
other as concertmaster in Hamburg, 
which gave him opportunity for touring 
in North Germany, Denmark, Sweden 
and parts of Russia, he came to Amer- 
ica in 1884, where he traveled exten- 
sively at one time as leader of the Men- 
delssohn Quintet Club, visiting almost 
every State and gaining additional ex- 
perience in teaching. 

In 1896 Mr. Stoeving settled in Lon- 
don, England, and two years later was 
appointed to the professional staff of 
the Guildhall College of Music, and later 
also to that of the Trinity College of 
Music. In addition he became engaged 
in literary labors, having published, be- 
sides contributions to musical journals, 
a number of works which have had a 
large sale in England and her colonies, 
as well as in America, and in German 
translations. Among these are “The 
Story of the Violin” (Scribner’s), “The 
Art of Violin Bowing” (G. Schirmer), 
“What Violinists Ought to Know” and 
“The Elements of Violin Playing” and 
“A Key to Sevcick’s Works” (A. Bos- 
worth & Co.) 

Mr. Stoeving came to this country last 
Autumn, having lost his professorship 
at the Guildhall School of Music on ac- 
count of the war. 








Granville with von Ende School of 
Music 


Charles Norman Granville, the well 
known baritone, pupil of and former first 
assistant to Victor Maurel, has been 
added to the voice faculty ‘of the von 
Ende School of Music. He is at present 
on a concert tour of the South. 





Stojowski in the Adirondacks 


Sigismond Stojowski, the eminent 
Polish pianist, composer and pedagogue, 
is spending the summer in the Adiron- 
dacks, prior to resuming his instruction 
at the von Ende School of Music, New 
York, in the fall. 





Alfred Ilma, the Arabian baritone, 
sang in New Haven, Conn., on July 25. 
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SUMMER AS SINGER'S BUSY SEASON 





Not a Vacation Period for Gustaf 
Holmquist—Completes Tour 
to Coast 


CHICAGO, Aug. 2.—Most of the great 
singers of the country employ the sum- 
mer for purposes of recreation and prep- 
aration for the following year’s work, but 
Gustaf Holmquist, the basso, one of the 
most prominent of them all, has spent 
more than a month in filling concert en- 
gagements in a tour which took him to 
the Pacific Coast and back. 

Mr. Holmquist started, on June 16, at 
San Francisco, where he was the soloist 


at the Swedish Festivals given at the 
Fair by the United Swedish Singers. He 
was heard for some ten days, from June 
16 to 25, inclusive, in a number of choral 
works in which he appeared as soloist 
and also in solo arias and groups of 
songs. In the Civic Auditorium at San 
Francisco, more than 5000 persons at- 
tended the concert and large crowds were 
the rule. In Oakland, across the Bay, 
where the Swedish singers also gave a 
concert, about the same sized audience 
was present and at the Festival Hall on 
the Fair grounds, an audience of 2200 
listened to the music which was made up 
largely of works of Alfven, Soederman, 
Korling and Sibelius. After the Swedish 
Festival, Mr. Holmquist joined the Chi- 
cago Sunday Evening Club on its tour 














Mr. and Mrs. Gustaf Holmquist at the 
San Francisco Exposition 


and visited, among other cities, San 
Diego, Tucson, Ariz., El Paso and Fort 
Worth, Tex., Oklahoma City and Win- 
field, Kan. 

Marie Sundelius, the soprano who was 
the co-star with Mr. Holmquist on the 
Pacific Coast, shared in his successes in 
the different concerts. 

Mr. Holmquist has recently removed to 
the Auditorium Building, in a new suite 
of studios, and he is already busy with a 
large class of students who will study 
through the rest of the summer. M. R. 





JAPAN’S NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Ancient in Its Words But Modern in Its 
Music 





Contrary to the European rule, Ja- 
pan’s national anthem is very classical 
in words but quite modern in music, 
says the Japanese American News. 

The verse beginning Waga Kimi wa, 
instead of Kimigu yo wa, is first seen in 
the Kokinshu collection, and must be 
about one thousand years old. It next 
appears in the Roeishu collection in its 
present form, although the remaining 
four lines had always been the same. 
It was used in the “dance of longevity” 
by the Buddhist priests of the Kofukuji 
Temple. Nara, at an early period, and 
the later writer of the “No piece Oi- 
matsu” quoted the same words. Under 
the Tokugawa régime, blind women in 
country places used to sing this verse for 
begging. 

But when and how did it become a na- 
tional anthem? According to Marshal 
Prince Oyama the idea occurred to him 
forty-three or four years ago, when he 
was a cavalry commander. The Japa- 
nese army, in its process of formation, 
thought, about that time, of organizing 
a band of music, and sent a number of 
pupils to Mr. Fenton, a British band- 
master then living in Yokohama. The 
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suggestion that Japan should have a na- 
tional hymn came from this gentleman, 
and one of his Japanese protegés spoke 
of it to the Satsuma commander, who 
then recommended his favorite stanza 
for an appropriate musical composition. 

In 1876, the bandmaster of the navy 
memoralized the authorities to set a clas- 
sical, court music tune to the sung to 
felicitate his Majesty. The civil war that 
broke out in the following year, however, 
prevented a speedy recomposition of the 
music. A _ special committee of four, 
composed of a German, Herr Eckert, and 
three Japanese, was appointed for the 
purpose in 1880, when the present tune 
was first played on November 3, the Im- 
perial birthday. Through the Satsuma 
army, Imperial navy, and then the Im- 
perial army, “Kimigayo” finally became 
the national anthem, and the words and 
music were sent to the treaty Powers in 
1887 by the — niisinionnea 


Plays Chopin Music for Vaudeville Audi- 
ences in San Francisco 


SAN FRANcIsco, Aug. 1.—Katherine 
Ruth Heyman, pianist, registered a great 
success on July 25 at the Orpheum. 
Chopin on a vaudeville program is rather 
unusual, to say the least. However, Miss 
Heyman carried her hearers by storm 
with the works of the Polish genius. She 
was not obliged to rely upon her techni- 
cal powers of persuasion, which are con- 
siderable, to win her auditors. Her hear- 
ers were influenced perceptibly by the 
emotional sway of Chopin’s music. 


Music League Sponsors Another Suc- 
cessful Brooklyn Park Concert 


Further success attended the Music 
League of America’s plan to aid park 
concerts when on the evening of July 3la 
program was given under the direction 
of the league co-operating with the Parks 
and Playgrounds Association, at Win- 
throp Park, Brooklyn. Alfred Ilma, ac- 
companied by Walter Kiesewetter, sang 
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the Leoncavallo aria, “Zaza’’; ‘Come, 
Sing to Me,” by Thompson; Willeby’s 
“Summer Rain,” Di Capue’s “O, Solo 
Mio” and other selections. Mme. Gilderoy 
Scott, of the Moody-Manners Opera Com- 
pany, appeared in place of David Sapir- 
stein and gave “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” “What’s in the Air Today?” by 
Aden, and some Scotch and German 
songs. The entire program was highly 
enjoyable. G. C. T. 


TRUTH IN INTERPRETATION 





Gabrilowitsch Warns Against Over-Em- 
phasis of Performer’s Personality 


“True artistic interpretation,” declares 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, in an interview with 
Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland, “must 
dissolve itself in the mood and spirit of 
the composition as does the chemical 
which colors water. Artists are too 
prone to obscure the inspiration of a 
composer by the interposition of their 
own personality; especially is this true 
of technicians. They view interpreta- 
tive art with obscured vision, as we 
see the sun through a smoked glass. The 
perfect rays of interpretation are di- 
verted and distorted by the interposition 
of egotism. 

“As a matter of fact, an artist to be 
great must color his interpretations 
with a distinct personality, but it must 
be in perfect sympathy and accord with 
the work he is interpreting. The true 
attitude towards art is one of self-efface- 
ment and self-abnegation in so far as 
the spirit of the inspiration is concerned. 

“Only artists of the widest range of 


emotional feeling can successfully in- 
terpret all of the great masters. This 
accounts for the fact that concert 


artists are often better in one composer 
than another. It takes a colossus like 
Rubinstein to be equally great in all.” 


George Warren Reardon in New Jersey 
Concerts 


George Warren Reardon, baritone, has 
filled a ten-week’s engagement at Ocean 
Grove this summer with the Criterion 
Male Quartet, and has also sung at the 
Bathing and Tennis Club, Spring Lake, 
N. J., in a musicale under direction of 
Mrs. Anson Dudley Bramhall, where he 
substituted for Thomas Chalmers, of the 
Century Opera Company. He also sang 
last Sunday at the New Monmouth Hotel 
in Spring Lake and captivated his hear- 
ers with the “Prologue” to “Pagliacci,” 
Homer’s “Requiem,” Ware’s “Lullaby” 
and Lohr’s “Ould Dr. Maguire.” Besides 
these numerous engagements, Mr. Rear- 
don is filling the position of baritone solo- 
ist in the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church choir for two months. He has 
been engaged to sing Dubois’ “Seven 
Last Words” at the Maine Festival’ in 
October. 
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Whom the 
War Has Driven to America 


Jenny Skolnik, Violinist, 


Among the innumerable artists whom 
the war has sent to America is Jenny 
Skolnik, violinist, who came to New 
York in December, 1914. Until then she 
had been a popular member of musical 
circles in Vienna. She is a sister of 
George Skolnik,” who was located for 
many years in the East, and who is now 
conducting an orchestra in Chicago. 
Miss Skolnik was regarded as a prodigy 
in her childhood and gave concerts and 
recitals in her native Leipsic when she 
She studied at the Leipsic 
Conservatory and the Stern Conserva- 
tory in Berlin, where she received a gold 
medal for her performance in competi- 
tion of Tschaikowsky’s Concerto and 
whence she was graduated with high 
honors in 1913. Immediately thereafter 
she made a tour of the Continent. In 
New York City, where Miss Skolnik now 
resides, at 208 West 111th Street, she 
has given several recitals, both public 
and private, and her critics have been 
unanimous in her praise. Mr. Kneisel, 
of the New York Institute of Musical 


Was seven. 


Arts, has taken a personal interest in 
her work and is now giving her the 
benefit of his long experience in the 


world of music. 
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PAVLOWA ENDS NOTABLE 
ENGAGEMENT IN CHICAGO 


Four Weeks’ Season at Midway Gaitens One of the Most Success- 
ful in History of the City’s Amusement Parks—A Ravinia Park 
Performance Devoted to Operas of Wolf-Ferrari 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Aug. 2, 1915. 


AST Sunday evening ended one of 
the most notable engagements that 
the Summer amusement parks of Chi- 
cago have ever recorded—that of Anna 
Pavlowa and her Russian ballet at the 
Midway Gardens. Though divers acci- 
dents occurred during the four weeks’ 
stay of this troupe, such as the robbery 
of the vaults of the Gardens, much rainy 
weather and the unfortunate mishap to 
tne distinguished composer, Joseph Hol- 
brooke, the season was remarkably suc- 
cessful. A record-breaking crowd of 
6500 witnessed the last performance of 
the company in the ballet, ““Puppen Fee,” 
by Beyer, last Saturday evening. Indeed, 
the occasion had a New Year’s Eve ap- 
pearance, as many of the tables were held 
at a premium. 

After the regular symphony concert of 
light music, in which the concertmeister, 
Guy Woodard, played Handel’s “Largo” 
as a solo which earned an encore, and 
the inspiring performance of the “Amer- 
ican Fantasie,’ by Herbert, conducted by 
Max Bendix, the “Puppen Fee” was 
given with that artistic finish which has 
made this organization unique. The di- 
vertissements which followed and in 
which many of the members of the com- 
pany gave solo and ensemble dances, 
have been seen on other occasions. The 
music thereto, conducted by Theodore 
Stier, was admirably played. 

At Ravinia Park last Thursday even- 
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ing, the operatic performances were de- 
voted entirely to works by Ermanno 
Wolf-Ferrari. The short opera, “The 
Secret of Suzanne,” was presented in its 
entirety with kBeatrice LaPalme, as 
Countess Gil, Louis Kreidler, as Count 
Gil, and Phil Fein, as Sante. This de- 
lightful little opera went with unusual 
swing and snap, both Mr. Kreidler and 
Miss LaPalme playing their parts with 
musical taste and with spirited dramatic 
action. Josef Pasternack conducted ex- 
cellently. 

The second part of the evening brought 
out Act II of the “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” under the direction of Ernst 
Knoch, whose conducting displayed mag- 
netic power and a complete grasp of the 
score. Beatrice LaPalme, as Maliella, 
made much of her part, singing the mu- 
sic with finish. Morgan Kingston had in 
Gennaro a role well suited to his gifts 
and sang with dramatic intensity. Louis 
Kreidler’s Rafaele was also a feature 
and his singing of the Serenade deserves 
especial mention. Cordelia Latham was 
the Carmela. 

The Bismarck Garden does not pre- 
tend to cater to an intellectual musical 
audience, though this season its band is 
superior to any which has played there 
before. Carl Mahl, the conductor, is a 
musician of good caliber. Last Friday 
evening a program of popular operatic 
music and lighter symphonic composi- 
tions was presented, including the march, 
“Hurrah Schlaraffia,” by Ritter Auslese, 
a member of the Schlaraffia Society. The 
March was made up of several of the 
songs sung at the society’s meetings and 
was played in honor of the members pres- 
ent that evening. The Bismarck Garden 
patterns more closely after the European 
(Berlin) gardens than any other in this 
country. It is more informal than either 
‘he Midway or Ravinia Park. 


Haydn Society’s Successes 


The Haydn Choral Society of Chicago 
was signally honored at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. In competition with 
other leading choral societies of the 
country, it captured five first prizes, in- 
cluding one-half of the capital prize of 
$10,000, which it divided with the Home 
Society of Oakland. The five cash prizes, 
aggregating $6,825, were won in con- 
tests for women’s chorus, baritone solo, 
male double quartet, women’s duet and 
mixed chorus. The prize in the women’s 
chorus contest was $1,000. 

This society was founded in 1904 by 
H. W. Owens, who has remained its di- 
rector throughout, and under whose lead- 
ership the organization has so far won 
forty contests, three for international 
honors. Mayor William Hale Thompson 
of Chicago chose this society to repre- 
sent the city at the fair. S. D. Roberts, 
the president, has arranged for concerts 
to be given on the return trip to Chicago, 
in Los Angeles, San Diego, Salt Lake 
City and Denver. 

Anna Louise Week, contralto, was the 
soloist last Tuesday afternoon at the 

fth “Student-Artist’s Day” at Ravinia 
Park and sang Erda’s scene from “Das 
Rheingold”; “Der Tod und das Madchen,” 
Schubert; “The Spirit Flower,’ Camp- 
bell-Tipton, and “Only of Thee and Me,” 
by Marion Bauer, as her solo numbers, 
Mrs. J. G. Houston serving as accompan- 
ist. Miss Week studied for several years 
in Berlin with Mrs. Frank King-Clark 
and was about to enter upon an operatic 
career in Germany when the war broke 
out. 

For the first two days of last week the 
band concerts in the various parks were 
abandoned because of the terrible trag- 
edy of the Eastland. They were re- 
sumed last Wednesday evening with con- 
certs at Grant Park and the other 
breathing places of the city. The Chi- 
cago Band, under William Weil, is the 
most popular. 


Hamlin in San Francisco 


George Hamlin, the Chicago tenor, was 
a soloist last week at the annual “High 
Jinks” given by the Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco in the Redwood Forest. 

Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, the dra- 
matic soprano, and her husband, James 


G. MacDermid, composer, have left Chi- 
cago for a concert tour in the West. They 
will give recitals at Boulder and Greeley, 
Col., and in Denver Mrs. MacDermid will 
be the soloist at the concerts of the Den- 
ver Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Dorothy Meadows will introduce a new 
feature into the afternoon teas given 
next winter. She has arranged for two 
teas every month in the Hotel La Salle, 
giving the stories of different operas, il- 
lustrated by soloists. The operas to be 
presented are “Thais,” in which Sibyl 
Sammis-MacDermid will be the soloist ; 


“Manon Lescaut,” with Hazel Eden: 
“Louise,” with Hanna Butler; “Héro- 
diade,” with Helen Axe Brown; “Jeanne 


d’Arc,” with Iva Bigelow Weaver; “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” with Barbara Wait, 
and “Carmen,” with Ora Padget Langer. 


These are all American singers, most of 
them from Chicago. 

The Diaghilew Russian Ballet will be 
seen in Chicago the coming season. 

Among the singers announced for next 
season by Director Campanini for the 
Chicago Opera Company is Frances 
Alda, wife of the general manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

The Appolo Musical Club of Chicago 
has engaged Mrs. Fletcher Dobyns, 
mezzo-soprano, for its concert to be given 
Feb. 21, 1916. This is an unusual dis- 
tinction for a Chicago artist, as hereto- 
fore, for similar events, the club has 
always engaged foreign or internation- 
ally famous singers. Mrs. Dobyns has 
appeared in opera and in concert in the 
Middle West and has won especial favor 
in Milwaukee. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 








“WHO’S WHO” IN REALM OF 
CANADIAN CREATIVE ENDEAVOR 








6é¢(.‘ANADIANS have been too busy de- 

veloping the resources of their 
country and making money to have time 
to produce what one might call a really 


great composer,” writes W. O. Forsyth in 
an article devoted to the status of 
Canada’s musical composition, published 
in the Canadian Journal of Music. Ex- 
peesees confidence that the northern 
atitude, hardiness, youth, optimism, etc., 
will eventually give Canada a composer 
of such genius and talent that he may 
create something indigenous to the soil, 
Mr. Forsyth takes up the work of some 
contemporaries in Canadian music. 
“Among our creative musicians whose 
works reveal fine scholarship and are also 
poetical and musically effective, I might 
first mention Clarence Lucas and Gena 
Branscombe (now Mrs. Tenney), both of 
New York. They are genuine Canadians, 
having been born in Ontario. “Lucas’s 
works are all impregnated with serious- 
ness. He writes easily. His melodies 
flow gracefully, and sometimes they 
haunt one with their plaintive wistful- 
ness. Branscombe is originally of Pic- 
ton, Ontario. As a composer of songs 
she is rapidly making headway, and gain- 
ing a continental reputation. Her songs 
are original. They admirably express the 
meaning of the words, and are forceful 


in many ways. One feels sincerity in 
every measure, and the songs all show a 
trained technic, and refinement in feel- 
ing. 
“Another Canadian composer of real 
talent and accomplishment is G. A. 
Grant-Schefer, now head of the music 
department at the University of Evans- 
ton, Ill. Having lived so long in the 
United States, many do not know that he 
is of Canadian birth and early training. 
He is well known by the excellence of his 
compositions, which so far as I know are 
all for the voice and piano, the former 
being in the majority and the more 
creditable and effective. Angelo M. Reid 
is a Canadian musician of fine accom- 
plishment, who at one time lived in St. 
Catharines, but who for some years has 
lived in Buffalo, N. Y., where he is highly 
regarded as a musician of first rank. 
His works are chiefly for the voice.” 
Others named by Mr. Forsyth are 
Beatrice MacGowen, Geoffrey O’Hara, 
William Caven Barron, Dr. Alfred Ham, 
Dr. A. S. Vogt (director of the Mendels- 
sohn Choir), T. C. Jeffers, Emiliano 
Renaud, C. A. E. Harriss, Ernest Whyte, 
J. E. P. Aldous, C. E. Wheeler, Calixa 
Lavelle, Arthur W. Hughes, Edmund 
Hardy and F. S. Welsman. In summing 
up, he concludes that “we are a vocal 
people.” 
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LOUISE GUNNING 


Light Opera Prima Donna Be- 
comes Wife of Oscar Seiling 
of Los Angeles 


Louise Gunning, light opera star, and 
Oscar Seiling of Los Angeles, first vio- 
linist of the Brahms Quintet of that city, 
were married in San Diego, Cal., on July 
24. They kept the fact secret several 


days, making the announcement in Los 
Angeles on July 28. 

Miss Gunning is a close friend of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, who gave a tea for the 
pair after the wedding. The romance 
of the two musicians began when they 
met on their adjoining ranches at Sierra 
Madre. 

Miss Gunning is the daughter of a 
Bapist minister. She was born in Bos- 
ton, moving with her family while still 
a child to Brooklyn, where she first 
sang in church. To relieve the strain 
of family reverses, she went on the 
stage, singing for a few weeks in the 
chorus, but soon achieving a prima donna 
role with De Wolf Hopper in “Pick- 
wick.” She afterwards appeared with 
Frank Daniels and then in “Veronique” 
and “Marcelle.” She sang the soprano 
prima donna réle opposite Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink in “Love’s Lottery.” Dur- 
ing her seven seasons under the Shu- 
bert management she was “loaned” for 
one season to Colonel Savage and starred 
in “Tom Jones.” She starred for two 
seasons in an opera written for her by 
Pixley & Luders and was for two sea- 
sons in “The Balkan Princess.” She 
dipped into vaudeville twice, attaining 
great success with old Scotch songs. 

Mr. Seiling is a native of Munich. 
He toured Europe for several years and 
came to this country eight years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seiling will go on a 
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—Hartsook Photo 
Louise Gunning, Light Opera Star, Who, 
on July 24, Became Mrs. Oscar Seiling 


honeymoon motor trip through the 
Yosemite Valley to San Francisco and 
Lake Tahoe. They will then proceed to 
New York, where Miss Gunning will 
take up rehearsals for her operatic en- 
gagement for the coming season. 

Miss Gunning had expected to sing in 
grand opera this year in Milan but the 
war prevented. The present is her sec- 
ond marriage. 





REFUSED TO PLAY FOR PIERNE 





Casals Resented Conductor’s Contempt 
for Dvorak Concerto 


Most eminent musicians have their 
special successes, and those of Pablo 
Casals, which established the ’cellist’s 
European reputation, were in the sonatas 
of Bach. His special “battle horse” was, 
however, the Schumann ’cello concerto, 
which he has played from one end of 
the music world to the other, and made 
peculiarly his own. The Dvorak Con- 
certo has also been a favorite, and in 
connection with it a significant incident 
occurred in Paris. 

Casals had played often with the 
Colonne Orchestra, but was to appear 


with it for the first time under Pierné, 
after Colonne’s death. His number, sent 
five months previously to the conductor 
for acceptance, was the Dvorak Concerto. 
There was the usual public “rehearsal” 
on Saturday, to be followed by the Sun- 
day concert, the former without previous 
practice of the orchestra with the solo- 
ist. The symphony was over. 

Pierné came to the green room to con- 
sult the artist as to the tempo and gen- 
eral interpretation of the concerto, ex- 
claiming as he did so, “But this is vile 
music. It is music pour les cochons”’ 
(which means in Paris something much 
worse than the barnyard animals). 

“T am not asking you for your opinion 
of the music now,” remarked Casals, “for 
I submitted it to you five months ago 
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for that purpose, but if that is the way 
you feel about it we will not play it, for 
to me it is inspired, and I can play it 
with no one who regards it in that way.” 
“But it is on the program.” 
“That makes no difference.” Where- 
upon the by-this-time infuriated conduc- 
tor stepped to the footlights and an- 
nounced that M. Casals had broken his 
contract and would not appear. Amid 
the indignant protests of the audience 
and the hisses of the orchestra, who 
foresaw financial losses for the concert, 
the music proceeded without the soloist. 


Of equal significance, too, was an 
occurrence in Brussels when a newly 
established director engaged Casals for 
“rehearsal” and concert, not mentioning 
that the former was public. When the 
hour came it was discovered that no fee 
was to be paid for the artist’s services 
at the open rehearsal. “Then I cannot 
play,” said Casals, and, driven to the 
wall, the new conductor granted the 
usual fee, which Casals promptly dis- 
tributed among the members of the 
orchestra. It was principle and not per- 
sonal gain which was at stake. 





UNDERSTANDING OF MECHANICS AS 
AN ADVANTAGE TO PIANO STUDENTS 








N the Theatre Magazine, Josef Hof- 
mann, the pianist, explains why the 
understanding of mechanics is an ad- 
vantage to piano students. He writes: 
“The pianoforte is a physical appara- 
tus for the generation of sound waves 


by means of a stroke or attack. The art 
of piano playing must, therefore, stand 
in close connection with physical laws, 
and the understanding thereof is of 
great advantage to the student. This 
condition naturally applies only to the 
purely mechanical side of pianoforte 
playing. Strictly speaking, _ however, 
everything that the fingers of the execu- 
tant perform upon the instrument is en- 
tirely of a mechanical nature; for even 
the emotional features, which at times 
move the listener to tears, depend 
actually upon certain dynamic and 
rhythmic conditions which may be re- 
garded as equally mechanical. 

“The imagination of the player de- 
mands a distinct acoustical picture. The 
piano works in opposition to his own 
natural indolence. This purely mechan- 
ical indolence can only be met in a pure- 
ly mechanical manner, and if the player 
be unacquainted with the foundation, 
then his entire fancy will fail to help 
him, and he will ever remain an un- 
happy dilettante. If, however, he under- 
stands the principles of dynamics and 
kinetics, then will he discover many cor- 
relative points which may be of the 
utmost service in the development of his 
piano-playing gifts. 

“In what relation, however, do cer- 
tain features of the pianoforte stand to 
those of purely physical nature, as, for 
instance, do those of an engine or motor? 
In order to illustrate this question, I 
must begin by comparing the velocity 
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of the fingers on the piano with the 
movement and speed of the piston of an 
engine. If the fingers are moved slow- 
ly on the keyboards, they must be raised 
to a height that will correspond with 
that speed. As the pace is accelerated 
the height must be reduced, so that the 
raising of the fingers may continue in 
proportion to the increased speed. If 
this strictly mechanical principle be not 
followed, then only a limited degree of 
velocity can be attained. 

“In regard to the precision of the 
fingers, I demand from the piano player 
the same precise brain function as in 
the mechanical arrangement of a 
thought-out theory of construction. In 
a faulty connection between brain and 
fingers, resulting in a given impulse on 
the part of the actuating brain center, 
there occurs a hesitation in the corre- 
sponding movement of the fingers. The 
delay thus caused, namely, that the 
fingers do not work simultaneously with 
the brain, gives rise to the condition 
known in mechanics as the ‘todtes Spiel,’ 
and which arises from badly fitting 
joints, cogwheels, bolts, screws, ete. 
This condition, alike in piano playing 
and mechanics, constitutes an elimina- 
tion of the precise function of the guid- 
ing factors. If a particular passage in 
some composition be played with a cer- 
tain strength, while maintaining a cer- 
tain speed, any increase of that speed 
must be accompanied by a corresponding 
diminution in the strength.” 
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George Rasely, the Boston tenor, is 

spending August at Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
* * * 

Alice McDowell, the young Boston 
pianist, is spending a few weeks in 
North Pomfret, Vt. 

* * x 

John Barnes Wells, the popular tenor, 
is kept busy during the entire Summer 
filling concert engagements in and about 
New York. Cobbleskill, N. Y., will hear 
him on Aug. 13; Washington, Conn., 
Aug. 28. 

* * - 


Ethel Hedlund, soprano; Francis 
O’Connor, tenor; Hazel and Blanche 
Dann and Eleanor Usher, ’cellist, were 
the artists at the Sunday night concert 
given recently at the Tatassit Club, Wor- 


cester. 
x * x 


Carl Lamson, Fritz Kreisler’s accom- 
panist, has been spending part of his 
vacation at a resort on Long Island 
Sound. The remainder of the summer 
Mr. Lamson will spend in and about 
Boston. 

* * * 

Dr. A. J. Harpin of Boston and Wor- 
cester, will sing at Narragansett Pier, 
Aug. 14-30, in a series of recitals. Sun- 
days he will sing at the little church of 
St. Peters-by-the-Sea. 

*x * * 

Gordon Balch Nevin, organist and 
choirmaster at the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Cleveland, and composer, has 
written a “Praeludium” for organ which 
is soon to be published. 

* a * 

Mme. Adelaide Norwood gave a vocal 
recital on July 29 in the auditorium of 
Mount Saint Agnes College, Howard 
County, Md. Mme. Norwood is now en- 
gaged in pedagogical work in Cleveland. 

* * x 

Under the auspices of the International 
College of Music and Expression in Chi- 
cago, H. D. Kitson, Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is giving a series of 
lectures on the “Psychology of Music.” 

* * * 

Mary Trolinger, soprano, of Pulaski, 
Va., aided by Mrs. T. W. Hughes, accom- 
panist, gave an excellent recital at the 
McKinley Club, Welch, W. Va., on July 
26. The event was for the benefit of the 
Girls’ Missionary Society. 

* * * 

Myrna Sharlow, the young American 
soprano, has been booked by her Eastern 
manager, A. H. Handley, of Steinert 
Hall, Boston, for a concert early next 
season with the Springfield Symphony 
Orchestra, Springfield, Mass. 


. ss 


The Calvary Baptist Church Quartet 
of Short Beach, Conn., was heard in a 
concert at the Arrow-Head on July 28. 
A favorite soloist was Mrs. Grace Wal- 
ker Nichols, soprano. Dr. Charles W. 
Vishno, ’cellist, was an assisting soloist. 

* * * 

A fantasia of Stephen Foster’s plan- 
tation melodies was a pleasing feature 
at the Sunday concert in Washington 
Park by Gartland’s Band. The works 
of American composers are generally 
selected for performance by the munici- 
pal concert director. 

* * * 

Grace Hoffman, who appeared with 
success in the Zuro Opera Company the 
past season, is singing daily at the 
Strand Theater, New York. Many of 
our best singers and instrumentalists 
accept engagements at the Strand, where 
the audiences are of the highest type. 

* * +. 

Harold D. Phillips, organist and 
faculty member at the summer session 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, gave an interesting recital, 
July 28, before the students. His pro- 
gram had much interest, as it comprised 
transcriptions of works of great masters 
which are rarely heard. 


yy 
Y): 


The Mendelssohn Club of Chicago an- 
nounces three concerts for next winter to 
be given as follows: December 2, with 
Emilio de Gogorza, baritone; February 
17, with Olive Kline, soprano, and April 
20, with Julia Claussen, Wagnerian 
soprano. 

* * x 

Dr. Will George Butler, violinist and 
composer, gave an excellent recital in 
Scranton, Pa., on July 28, in the Y. M. 
C. A. He was most happy in his own 
compositions. Dr. Butler varied the pro- 
gram by reading several poems from his 
own pen. 

: 2. » 

Marie Kaiser, soprano, was recently 
heard in Omaha, going there from New 
York especially for the memorial serv- 
ices of the Woodmen of the World. She 
made a deep impression by her singing 
of “Hear Me, O God,” by Randegger. 
She was well supported by Nora Neal at 
the organ. 

*K * * 

An interesting concert was given on 
the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., July 
30, by the “Working Ten Circle of 
King’s Daughters.” Contributing to the 
program were Josephine McCue, harpist, 
and Jere Shaw, tenor. Emma K. Ed- 
wards was chairman. 

x * * 


Louis Kroll, pianist and composer, 
pleased a large audience at the Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., on July 
25, when he gave a recital of works by 
Liszt and other masters. Mr. Kroll has 
completed a symphony which will soon 
be heard in New York. 

x * * 

Members of St. John’s Men’s Chorus 
gave a concert in Bridgewater, Conn., on 
July 31. Alvin C. Bruel directed, and the 
soloists were Walter Ley, tenor; Eli 
Lundberg, baritone; Wallace Kamens, 
soprano, and Earl B. Hoskins, violinist. 
A large number of Bridgeport music- 
lovers attended. 

* * * 

The second in Mrs. Hall McAllister’s 
series of North Shore summer concerts 
was held July 30 at the residence of 
Mrs. Amory Eliot at Manchester, Mass. 
The artists presenting the program were 
Olive Kline, soprano, New York, and 
Alfred Holy, harpist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

* * * 

The last recital of the forty-ninth an- 
nual summer session of the Chicago 
Musical College was given in the Zieg- 
feld Theater on July 31. The _ par- 
ticipants were Mary Dulsky, Mrs. Ethel 
Overback, Anita Storrs, Helen Prindi- 
ville, Althea M. Brown, Dorothy Ejichen- 
laub and Olive June Lacey. 

x * x 

Desiring to inspire citizens of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, with a love for the best in 
music, Eaton Drone, millionaire and a 
former New York newspaperman, is giv- 
ing weekly talking machine concerts in 
the parks of the city. Mr. Drone has 
more than 4000 of the best records and 
his programs are given to large crowds. 

* * x 


The directors of the Singers and 
Players Club of Rockford, IIl., have an- 
nounced that the club will present 
“Pinafore” in December. George Her- 
bert will have charge of the stage and 
Mme. Maude Fenlon Bollman will serve 
as musical director. A feature will be 
the singing of Josephine by two prima 
donnas. Mrs. Earl Hyndeman is to take 
the part one evening and Mrs. Ralph 
Cronk the other. The Rockford Public 
Welfare Association will be the bene- 
ficiary. 

* * ‘* 

The orchestra of the Woman’s Club 
of Albany, N. Y., will play an important 
part in the club program for the winter 
season. Under’ the direction of Mrs. 
Helen McElwee Miller the orchestra has 


been increased to a membership of 
twenty-five and a thirty-piece organiza- 
tion is planned when the concerts are 
given in December and March. Mrs. 
Thomas Hurst is accompanist; Mrs. 
Helen McElwee Miller, instructor, and 


Jean K. McElwee, director. 
* * * 


An elaborate program was given re- 
cently at the Summerdale Congregational 
Church, Chicago, the feature being 
Charles W. Cadman’s song cycle, “Morn- 
ing of the Year,” sung by the Summer- 
dale Double Quartet. There were other 
selections by Viola MacLean, soprano; 
Nevin Betz and Harvey E. Bruce, tenor. 

x * x 

The Welsh singers of Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., are making arrange- 
ments for their annual gatherings dur- 
ing August. The former will stage what 
is known as a “Cymanfa Ganu” or sing- 
ing meeting in which eighteen churches 
will be represented, and the songs of 
Wales will be sung by thousands of peo- 
ple in unison. 

* * x 

Paul Hultman, director of the Hult- 
man-McQuade Conservatory of Music, 
Worcester, Mass., and his bride, who 
was Hazel F. Lynch, are meeting with 
marked success on their series of honey- 
moon-recitals in several New England 
cities. Assisting them are Selma John- 
son, soprano; Daniel Hult, bass, and 
Rudolf L. Fagerstrom, accompanist. 

*k * x 


This season’s second concert at the 
Commonwealth Summer School of Music, 
Boothbay Harbor, Me., was given in 
Assembly Hall on July 20 when the pro- 
gram was presented by Harriot E. Bar- 
rows, the Boston soprano and faculty 
member of the school; Albert T. Foster, 
violinist, and Prof. Clarence G. Hamilton, 
the director, pianist. 

* * x 


Robert J. Bauer, the bandmaster, of 
Scranton, Pa., has just rounded out fifty 
years as the leader of his organization, 
and the notable event was celebrated 
with a reunion by present and former 
members of the band and their friends, 
covering a period of three days, during 
which a series of concerts was given at 
Luna Park near the city. 

x * x 


The last matinée concert of the sum- 
mer school season at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, was distinguished 
by the appearance of Lena Palmer, vio- 
linist. Together with Margaret Horne 
she was heard in Schiitte’s Suite in D 
Minor for violin and piano. Shorter 
numbers also evoked applause. Director 
Black’s group of songs was favorably 
received. 

xk * x 

Florence Hardeman, the _ popular 
American violinist, was the guest of 
honor at the second annual reunion of 
the Bangor (Me.) Festival Chorus on 
July 29. Fifty-four members’ were 
present. A short musical program was 
given by the chorus, under the baton of 
Adelbert W. Sprague; Myles Atherton, 
pianist, and Cleo Coffin, baritone. Isabel 
Weston accompanied the chorus. 

x * x 


Brilliant programs were heard at the 
organ recitals given by Ernest R. 
Kroeger and Charles Heinroth respec- 
tively at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Mr. Kroeger played in Festival Hall on 
July 11, 12, 13 and 14, presenting a 
great many works of different character. 
His own works appeared but once on 
each program. Mr. Heinroth gave a 
recital on the evening of July 11. 

* * x 


An enjoyable concert was heard in the 
Town Hall of Newtown, Conn., on July 
25. Contributors to the program were 
Margaret White, Marguerite Bradley, 
Susan Cavanaugh, Millicent Cavanaugh, 
Paul and Earl Smith, Lester Roy, Donald 
Wright, Elsie Ferris, Mrs. Flora Grif- 
fith, George Crofut, Edwin Griffith, 


Ivan Fairchild, Ralph Hodshon, Jack 
Hinton and Alton O’Connor. 
x * * 
The July meeting of the Tuesday 


Afternoon Club of Milford, Conn., was 
held at the home of Mrs. George Judson 
Smith, on July 27. Besides the large 
attendance of club members there were 
many out-of-town guests. The program 
consisted of soprano solos by Gertrude 
Gifford, violin solos by Elsie Smith, piano 
solos by Elinor D. Hawkins and duets by 
Elizabeth Smith and Miss Hawkins. 


A final report given by Frank Kuen- 
zinger, secretary of the United Singers of 
Brooklyn, is to the effect that the recent 
national saéngerfest of the Northeastern 
Federation of German-American singers 
at the Thirteenth Regiment Armory, 
Brooklyn, brought total receipts of 
$32,743. There was a net profit of 
$3,536.28. Expenditures included: Solo- 
ists, $2,650; music committee, $10,476.29; 
advertising, $497; decorations, $706.36. 

* * * 

Olga England and Elizabeth Schu- 
maker, pupils in the College of Fine 
Arts, University of Washington, were 
heard in a pleasing program of vocal 
and piano numbers in Seattle, July 20. 
Eileen French was accompanist. |The 
pupils of Mrs. Thomas O’Shea, of 
Seattle, were heard in a recent recital. 
Meritorious work was done by Florence 
Baes, Bernice Baes, Lottie Plush, Wil- 
liam Graham, Mary Fitzpatrick, Myrtle 
Pavilick, Bessie Petersen and Leonard 
Plush. 

* * * 


A varied and thoroughly interesting 
program was presented at Beachside 
Inn, Green Farms, Conn., on July 31 by 
Loretto C. O’Connell, pianist; Hallie De 
Young, soprano, and Francesco C. Torre, 
baritone. The latter’s singing found 
favor and the work in general was meri- 
torious. Mr. Torre’s biggest number 
was the “Abendstern” aria from “Tann- 
hauser”; Miss De Young scored with 
arias by Puccini and Verdi. Miss O’Con- 
nell’s offerings were by Joseffy, Chopin 
and Liszt. -The audience was large and 
cordial. 

Kk * - 


Carl Stanbery Geis, pianist, and Helen 
Turner, soprano, made their début at a 
musical evening given recently at the 
home of Mr. Geis’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Geis, of Zanesville, Ohio. 
Though only sixteen years of age, Carl 
Geis is unusually talented. He is a 
pupil of Mary Evelyn Schorbe and ex- 
pects to leave during the early fall for 
a preparatory school near Philadelphia, 
where he will continue his study under 
Constantine Von Steinberg. Miss Turner 
has a soprano voice of charm and rich 
quality. She is a pupil of Dr. Fery 
Lulek of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. 

x * 

The “hit” of the Redpath Chautauqua 
in Zanesville, Ohio, the week of July 20, 
was Ferullo’s Band, which gave after- 
noon and evening concerts to audiences 
which packed the Chautauqua tent. 
Musical features of the Chautauqua pro- 
grams were the Chicago Ladies’ Singing 
Party, American Male Quartet, Marcus 
A. Kellerman, baritone; Military Girls, 
singing orchestra. A new band shell, 
recently completed in M/’Intire Park, 
Zanesville, was dedicated, July 11, at a 
concert given by the Zanesville Concert 
Band, of which Ernest Snell is director. 
The band has a membership of forty and 
is giving a series of concerts in the 
parks. 


* os * 


_ The Worcester County Mechanics Asso- 
ciation has announced its series of musi- 
cales to be held in Mechanics Hall, Wor- 
cester, Mass., the coming season. The 
course will open Nov. 1 with a song and 
story recital depicting scenes in the 
North and South during the Civil War. 
The -‘Pierian Sodality orchestra will 
play Dec. 6. The Dunbar Male Quar- 
tet will appear Jan. 24, and there will be 
a concert by the Worcester Light In- 
fantry orchestra, Feb. 7. Colangelo’s 
musicians will appear on Feb. 21, and the 
closing recital will be, “Cotter’s Night,” 
as presented by the Scottish Musical 
Comedy Company. 

* * * 


Edgar T. Paul, tenor, and his wife, 
of Baltimore, are spending their vacation 
at Beechhurst, L. I. Mr. Paul is find- 
ing time to work under the tutelage of 
David Bispham and Mrs. Paul is being 
coached by Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora. 
Mr. Paul will head the voice department 
of the European Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, next season. He will als 
begin his duties as director-tenor of th« 
choir of the First Methodist Church 
Baltimore, having Sara Crommer, so 
prano; Anna Baugher, contralto; Harr: 
Gerhold, baritone, and Elizabeth Slagle 
organist, as co-workers. He will retai: 
his positions in the Washington Colleg 
of Music and in the Eutaw Place Syna 
gogue choir. Mrs. Paul has recent! 
been appointed soprano soloist in th 
Second Church of Christ, Scientist, Balt 
more. 
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byville, Il., Aug. 10, 11; Dixon, Ill., Aug. 12, again in Dresden with his stepdaughter, 
13; Farmington, lowa, Aug. 14, 15; Fairfield, Anna Johannsen. A. I. 


ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication, 


Individuals 
Alcock, Merle.—San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 15. 


Althouse, Paul.—San Francisco (Beethoven 
Festival), Aug. 6, 7, 8; Evanston, Ill., Oct. 19. 

Bowman, Anna Mae.—Nantucket, Aug. 6; 
Edgartown, Mass., Aug. 9; Chatham, Mass., 
Aug. 10; Marblehead, Mass., Aug. 11. 

Flint, Willard.—Chicago, Dec, 17, 27. 

Glenn, Wilfred.—Troy, Jan. 20; Lowell, 
Mass., Jan. 25; Boston (Handel and Haydn 
Soc.), Feb. 27. 

Granville, Charlies N.—Galeton, Pa., Aug. 7; 
Port Alleghany, Pa., Aug. 9; Wallsville, N. J., 
Aug. 10; Bath, N. Y., Aug. 11; Penn Yan, 
N. Y., Aug. 12; Athens, Pa., Aug. 13; Owego, 
N. Y., Aug. 14; Susquehanna, Pa., Aug. 16; 
Port Jervis, N. Y., Aug. 17; Honesdale, Pa., 
Aug. 18; Carbondale, Pa., Aug. 19; Montrose, 
Pa., Aug. 20; Tunkhannock, Pa., Aug. 21; 
Nanticoke, Pa., Aug. 23; Stroudsburg, Pa., 
Aug. 24; Newton, N. J., Aug. 25; Hacketts- 
town, N. J., Aug. 26; New Hope, Pa., Aug. 27; 
Doylestown, Pa., Aug. 28; Phoenixville, Pa., 
Aug. 30; Kennett, Pa., Aug. 31; Oxford, Pa., 
Sept. 1; Westminster, Md., Aug. 2. 

Harrison, Charles.—November—tour Wich- 
ita Symphony Orchestra, Sedalia, Mo.; Hayes, 
Kan.; Arkadelphia, Ark.; Houston, Tex., Feb. 
13; Corpus Christi, Tex., Feb. 15. 

Hartley, Laeta.—Manchester, Mass., Aug. 
13: Boston (Boston Symphony Orchestra), 
Nov. 23; Fall River, Mass., Dec. 6; Boston 
(Boston Symphony Orchestra), Dec. 7. 

Henry, Harold.—Faribault, Minn., Feb. 7. 


Howard, Kathleen.—Seattle, Wash., Sept. 7. 
Jefferds, Geneva Holmes.—Providence, R. 


I., Oct. 6. 


Kaiser, Marie.—Chautauqua in August; 
Kansas, Mo., November tour; Pittsburgh, 
Dec. 10; Fall River, Feb. 21. 

Leginska, Ethel. — Brooklyn (Academy), 
March 16. 

Middleton, Arthur.—San Francisco (Bee- 
thoven Festival), Aug. 6, 7, 8; Buffalo (Or- 


pheus), Feb. 14. 
Morrisey, Marie.—Stony Brook, L. I., Aug. 


5; Maplewood, N. J., Nov. 18; Bridgeport, 
Conn., Feb. 6. 
Schutz, Christine.—Fremont, Ohio, Dec. 7. 
Simonds, Raymond.—Providence, RR. L., 
Oct. 6. 


Wakefield, Henriette.—Rochester, Nov. 16; 
New York (Oratorio Society), Dec. 28-30; 
Buffalo (Orpheus), April 17. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Cobbleskill, N. Y., 
Aug. 13; Washington, Conn., Aug. 28. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Bostonia Sextette Club.—Randolph, Aug. 7; 
Lyons, Aug. 8; Tekamah, Aug. 9; Missouri 
Valley, Iowa, Aug. 10; Dunlap, Iowa, Aug. 11; 
Vielisca, Iowa, Aug. 12; Creston, Iowa, Aug. 
13: Bedford, Aug. 14; Knoxville, Iowa, Aug. 
15: Chariston, Iowa, Aug. 16; Kewanee, IIL, 
Aug. 17; Buchanan, Mich., Aug. 18; Paw 


Paw, Mich., Aug. 19; Three Rivers, Aug. 20; 
Marcollus, Aug. 21; Hillsdale, Aug. 22; Albion, 
Aug. 23; Oxford, Aug. 24; 
Aug. 25. 

Boston Symphony Sextet.—Columbus, Ind., 
Aug. 7, 8; 


Metamora, Ohio, 


Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 9; Shel- 


lowa, Aug. 16, 17; Clarinda, Iowa, Aug. 18, 
19; Nebraska City, Neb., Aug. 22; King City, 
Mo., Aug. 23, 24; Windsor, Mo., Aug. 6, 27; 
Plattsburg, Mo., Aug. 28, 29. 

Gamble Concert Party.—Albion, Neb., Aug. 
7; Neligh, Neb., Aug. 8; Norfolk, Neb., Aug. 
9; Randolph, Neb., Aug. 10; Lyons, Neb., 
Aug. 11; Tekama, Neb., Aug. 12; Missouri 
Valley, Iowa, Aug. 13; Dunlap, Iowa, Aug. 
14; Villisca, Iowa, Aug. 15; Creston, Iowa, 
Aug. 16; Bedford, Iowa, Aug. 17; Knoxville, 
lowa, Aug. 18; Chariton, Iowa, Aug. 19; Ke- 
wanee, Ill., Aug. 20; Buchanan, Mich., Aug. 
21; Paw Paw, Mich., Aug. 22; Three Rivers, 
Mich., Aug. 23; Marcellus, Mich., Aug. 24; 
Hillsdale, Mich., Aug. 25; Albion, Mich., Aug. 
26; Oxford, Mich., Aug. 27; Metamora, Ohio, 
Aug. 28; New Castle, Pa., Sept. 6, 11. 


Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet. — January 
(Pacific Coast tour); February (tour Wichita 


Symphony Orchestra), Washington, Kan.; 
Hayes, Kan. 
Mannes, David and Clara.—Seal Harbor, 


Me., Aug. 5, 12. 


Quartet of Ancient Instruments.—Choral 
Art Society, Brooklyn, Dec. 20; Columbia 
University, New York, March 18. 


Sousa and His Band.—Spokane, Wash., 
Aug. 1 to 8; Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 11; St. 
Paul, Minn., Aug. 12; Willow Grove Park, 
Pa., Aug. 15, twenty-nine consecutive days; 
Pittsburgh Exposition, Sept. 13. 

Tollefsen Trio.—Round Lake, N. Y., Aug. 
ae 





MORE COMMUNITY SINGING 


Baltimore Concerts So Successful that 
Others Have Been Added 


BALTIMORE, July 28.—The second 
municipal concert at which community 
singing was the feature took place last 
night at Washington Square. A crowd 
of enthusiastic citizens assembled at the 
base of the Washington Monument and, 
with V. Grant Mercer leading, sang 
“Suwanee River,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and “Auld Lang Syne” with rousing 
spirit. The words were thrown on a 
large screen by a moving-picture ma- 
chine. There was also an interesting 
group of numbers played by the munici- 
pal band. 

The first concert was held about two 
weeks ago. Both concerts have been 
such a success that those who have 
made them possible, Mayor James H. 
Preston, Frederick R. Huber, manager 
of the Summer School of the Peabody 
Conservatory, and Henrietta Baker 
Low, have planned at least two more, 
Aug. 31 and Sept. 14. At these the pro- 
grams will be prepared by Mr. Huber. 

yr. ©. @ 


Indianapolis Musicians Celebrate Anni- 
versary 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 31.—An event of 
importance in the history of the local 
Musicians’ Protective Association was 
the band concert given on July 27 at the 
State Fair Grounds Coliseum on the oc- 
casion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the association. To an audience of 4000 
this mid-summer attraction came as a 
treat. John C. Weber directed the band 
of 100 men, who responded to his lead 
with ease and certainty. The soloist, 





For the Season 1915-16— 


MR. VIVIAN GOSNELL 


The Distinguished English Bass-Baritone 
in a tour of song recitals. 


Among the few English-speakin singers who really under- 
stand the art of lieder singing, 
to take a high rank.—The 


Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


r. Vivian Gosnell deserves 
mdon Globe, May 27, 1914. 
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August Sieberg 
DRESDEN, June 30.—A sad loss in the 
American colony was the passing away 
on June 16 of the widely known New 
York composer, August Sieberg, for sev- 
eral years a resident of Dresden. Heart 


trouble was the cause of death. Mr. 
Sieberg was born in Diisseldorf in 1837, 
but with his parents left Germany to 
settle in New York in 1849. As his 


father at that time had lost most of his 
fortune, the lad had to begin early to 
add to the support of the family. Young 
Sieberg’s most ardent wish was to study 
music and this he did at night. As the 
years went on and he grew more suc- 
cessful in business he devoted all his 
spare time to music and to composing. 
In this period he wrote, among other 
things, the charming concert waltz, “In 
Sylvan Shade,” which was presented 
here in a recent concert with quite un- 
usual success. Later in life he retired 
from business and married Mme. Berta 
Johannsen, the once celebrated prima 
donna of the first German opera in 
America. Still later he settled in Dres- 
den and became more active as a com- 
poser chiefly of orchestral compositions, 
such as “Fantaisie Dramatique,” “Sil- 
ver Wedding March,” “Washington 
Hymn” and “Harlequin’s Serenade.” His 
last work, a beautiful Funeral March, 
was dedicated to the memory of a Dres- 
den orchestra leader, H. Trenkler. He 
also wrote numerous songs, as well as 
a Violin Capriccio. 

After the death of his wife in 1873, he 
traveled for some years, finally settling 


Robert S. Caswell 


HUNTINGTON, Pa., July 25.—Robert 
S. Caswell, director of the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Reformatory Band and Or- 
chestra, died in the Nason Sanatorium, 
Roaring Spring, Pa., on July 29, aged 
forty-nine. Mr. Caswell devoted his life 
to teaching music and held positions in 
several cities as director of bands. He 
entered into the service of the reforma- 
tory ten years ago and built up a fine 
band and orchestra. Being admirably 
equipped and unusually conscientious, 
he was able to give the inmates a fairly 
good knowledge of music before they left 
the reformatory. Many were taught to 
play instruments under his guidance, 
although they may have known nothing 
of music before. 


James B. Tarr 


BALTIMORE, July 31.—James B. Tarr, 
a young Baltimore pianist, met death by 
drowning yesterday in the Wicomico 
River near Reedville, Va. He was 
twenty-one years old and had been en- 
gaged as pianist with a company of 
musicians who were taken on a cruise in 
a houseboat belonging to John Selby of 
Baltimore. The body was recovered and 
brought to Baltimore for a 

rf, Ge 


George M. Wethern 


Boston, July 30.—George Milford 
Wethern died on Wednesday at his resi- 
dence, 32 Crawford Street, Roxbury, at 
the age of eighty-four. Mr. Wethern 

yas the father of Grace M. Wethern, a 
prominent pianist and teacher of this 
city, and pupil of Edward MacDowell. 

W. Hz L. 


Mrs. Ida Lauterbach 


DRESDEN, June 30.—Death has _ re- 
moved Mrs. Ida Lauterbach, the wife of 
our celebrated professor, Johann Lauter- 
bach. Mrs. Lauterbach was an exceed- 
ingly popular member of Dresden’s 
artistic and social circles. mm, i 





Mabel Trask of Boston revealed a con- 
tralto voice rather unusual in volume 
and range, which she managed well. 
There was a unanimous wish that the 
undertaking might lead to the per- 
manency of this band, which would thus 
become a valuable factor in the musical 
resources of Indianapolis. . me 


Hearing for American Composers at 
Strand Theater 


Beginning Aug. 8, the Strand Thea- 
ter of New York will make the perform- 
ance of compositions by American musi- 
cians who are seeking a hearing a feature 
of its programs. The first on the list is 
an intermezzo to “A Lord for a Day,” a 
comic opera composed by Lors Sorensen. 
Composers whose works are accepted 
may hear them performed by the house 
pein: Mary and the various soloists. A new 
composition will be given each week. 
Max Spiegel, the Strand’s secretary, has 
appointed as a committee to pass upon 
the compositions B. A. Rolfe, Carl 
Edouarde, Herbert Sisson, William Loe- 
witz, William Storch and Dr. J. Victor 
Wilson. 


—_ — — 


Norfolk (Conn.) Midsummer Festival 
Concert Artists Announced 


Thomas H. Thomas, who for a num- 
ber of years has been the able manager 
of the mid-summer festival concert at 
Norfolk, Conn., this week announced the 
plans for the twenty-first annual pro- 
gram for the benefit of the Norfolk 
Home Missionary Society. The concert 
will take place on Wednesday evening, 
Aug. 18, and Mme. Schumann-Heink will 
be the bright particular star among the 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Studio 404 64 East 34th Street 

“An unusually brilliant soprano voice, dramatic 
both in color and delivery ... sings with under- 
standing and musicianship . . . authority and free- 
dom in her offerings.”—Musical Leader. 





generous list of soloists. The other 
soloists will be Minnie Welch Edmond, 
soprano, a protegée of the Misses Eld 
ridge, who sponsor the concert; Marie 
Stoddart, soprano; Marie von Essen, 
contralto; M. Gwyn Jones, contralto; 
Daniel Beddoe, tenor; Thomas H. 
Thomas, tenor; Graham Reed baritone; 
Donald Chalmers, basso; Vera Barstow, 
violinist; Charles Heinroth, organist; 
Charles Gilbert Spross and Anton Hoff, 
pianists. 


Caruso’s Extended Season in Buenos 


Ayres 


A letter received in New York on 
July 30 by A. Scognamillo from Enrico 
Caruso says that the tenor will sing in 
ten additional performances in Buenos 
Ayres and perhaps ten more. Mr. 
Caruso’s greatest success has been in 
“T Pagliacci,” though he has sung an. 
extensive repertoire. He is expected to 
return to New York in September. 


WALLINGFORD 
RIEGGER 


Theory and Composition 
Uhlandstrasse 13, Wiirzburg, Bavaria. 
Conductor at the Wirsburg Municipal Opera. 
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SUMMER SESSION. Second Season July 5th to August 14th at Dracut, Mass. near Lowell, Mass. Frederick 
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TO START SCHOOL 
FOR CONDUCTORS 


Walter H. Rothwell Hopes to 
Train Americans as Orchestra 
Leaders 





New York is soon to have a school for 
orchestra and symphony conductors. It 
is to be under the direction of Walter 
Henry Rothwell, who is well known to 
music lovers throughout the United 
States. For seven years he was the con- 
ductor of the St. Paul Symphony Or- 


Walter Henry Rothwell, Formerly Con- 
ductor of the St. Paul Orchestra, Who 
Plans to Establish a School in New 
York to Train Americans as Con- 
ductors 


chestra, and, prior to that time, the chief 
conductor of Henry W. Savage’s operas 
in English. He was brought to America 
by Mr. Savage to conduct the first Eng- 
lish production of Wagner’s “Parsifal.” 
Mr. Rothwell also conducted the first per- 


formance of Puccini’s “Madama Butter- 
fly,’ when that opera was introduced to 
Americans by Mr. Savage, its first per- 
formance being in English. 

Before coming to America, Mr. Roth- 
well had gained fame in Europe as a 
pianist and teacher of piano and later as 
operatic conductor in numerous cities in 
Germany and Austria. Since the dis- 
banding of the St. Paul Orchestra he has 
developed his plan to establish a class 
for American musicians to study the 
theory and get some real practice in the 
conducting of symphonic and orchestral 
works. His studio next season will be in 
Carnegie Hall. 

Although Mr. Rothwell has not given 
out the full plans for his orchestra 
classes, he recently stated that he would 
establish such courses for orchestration, 
technique of conducting, score reading, 
etc. He claims to have found many 
Americans in our orchestras who have a 
keen insight into conducting and states 
that the only thing they need is proper 
training. This he intends to give, to the 
best of his ability. 





Worcester Post for Spokane Organist 


WORCESTER, MAsSs., Aug. 3.—Joseph 
Devin Brodeur of Spokane, Wash., was 


to-day named director and organist at 
Notre Dame Church, by the Rev. Dr. 
Louis David Grenier, who received scores 
of applications for the position following 
the announcement of the vacancy in the 
“From Ocean to Ocean” department of 
MusicAL AMERICA. Mr. Brodeur was 
born in Johnsonville, N. Y., and is a 
graduate of Holy Cross College, Wor- 
cester, in the class of 1890. He has 
served as director and organist at St. 
Pie, Province of Quebec; Notre Dame of 
North Adams, Mass.; St. Anthony’s 
Church, New Bedford, and Cathedral of 
Our Lady, Spokane. In the last named 
city he introduced the revised Gregorian 
music and directed the Lorelei Club, a 


woman’s chorus of sixty voices. 
BR. Ss 2 





THIMBLE THEATER OPENS 


Charles Edison’s Project to Give Green- 
wich Village Free Music 


So crowded was Charles Edison’s “Lit- 
tle Thimble Theater,” founded to spread 
good music in Greenwich Village,. New 
York City, among those who cannot af- 
ford to pay for it, at the formal opening 
on Aug. 2, that Mr. Edison and Guido 
Bruno, manager of the theater, an- 
nounced after the program’s conclusion 
that no more invitations would be sent 
out. While admission remains free it 
may henceforth be obtained only through 
application at the office of the theater, 
which seats 250 persons. 


The chief attractions were John W. 
Draper, the poet, of New York Uni- 
versity, and music by Dwight Lewis 
Fiske. The feature was three. songs of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, which Mr. Fiske 
set to music when Stevenson was in his 
last illness and played once for Steven- 
son as he lay dying. . These songs, 
“Shadow March,” “My Bed is a Boat,” 
and “Looking Glass River,” were sung 
by Helen Dutton, soprano, with Mr. 
Fiske accompanying her at the piano. 
Later Miss. Dutton ‘sang three other 
songs by Mr. Fiske, “Little Boy Blue,” 
“Coming, Coming,” and “The Bird.” 

One of the principal purposes of the 
Little Thimble Theater is to furnish a 
hearing to young American composers 
who have been handicapped by the dif- 
ficulty of getting a start in their own 
country without a foreign reputation. 
The recital of Mr, Fiske’s songs is the 
first move in. that direction. Mr. Draper 
read five poems from “Exotico.” 

The rest of the-program-was madé up 
of the overture from -“Galatea,” the 
“Glow Worm Intermezzo,” the “Evening 
Star” from “Tannhaeuser,” Massenet’s 
“Elegie,” Verdi’s “O Tu, Palermo,” Men- 
delsohn’s “Auf Fluegeln des Gesanges,” 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 2, Puc- 
cini’s “Un Bel di Vedremo,” Penn’s “Ta- 
tao,” Wieniawski’s “Le Ménétrier,” and 
Paull’s “Ben Hur Chariot Race” March. 

Another phase of Mr. Edison’s project 
to provide Greenwich village with good 
music was noted on Aug. 1, when the first 
of a series of semi-weekly phonograph 
concerts in Washington Park took place. 
Mr. Edison is a son of the famous in- 
ventor. 








From a Good Friend 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I could not get along without MUSICAL 
AMERICA, even for a week. It has. been a 
pleasure to share my copies with others, 
thereby stimulating an interest in things 
musical, and affording those who may not 
be acquainted with your paper an oppor- 
i of subscribing to an excellent jour- 
nal. 

Sincerely, 
MAY PORTER. 

South Harpswell, Me., July 24, 1915. 
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“Domestic Symphony” Staged 
by Popular Soprano at Her 
Summer Home in New Jersey 
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Shanna Cumming (with axe poised for action) and Her Family at Lake Hopatcong, 
N. J. 


N artist by instinct and training, first 
A as a pianist, then as a singer, Shanna 
Cumming. needs no introduction to the 
American musical public. She has sung 
in all the principal cities with the lead- 
ing oratorio and choral societies, clubs, 
universities, festival associations and 
orchestras, and there is scarcely a work 
of importance or a composer of merit 
that has not been represented in her 
various programs. 

As a musician Mme. Cumming has few 
peers among artists, her pianistic ability 
enabling her to play her own accompani- 
ments in recital, while she is equally at 
home in four languages and well known 
as a lecture recitalist. Mme. Cumming 


~ will give a recital at Aeolian Hall, New 


York, on Thursday evening, Nov. 4, at 
which she will present a program of 
“Heart Songs,” for she is a firm believer 
in the emotional side of art. 

Mme. Cumming is also an advocate of 
domesticity, and that is the reason why 
she has not been heard more frequently 
on the concert platform since achieving 
such a prominent place in music. Mme. 
Cumming lives a “Domestic Symphony,” 


not a la Strauss, but in true American 
fashion. 

In a picturesque portion of New Jer- 
sey, at the north end of Lake Hopat- 
cong, near Raccoon Island, Mme. Cum- 
ming has spent the last twelve summers, 
excepting when abroad or. absent on con- 
cert duty. The summer home:is given up 
to the children and not to song, although 
art is not absolutely banished. Every 
thing to make the children happy is pro 
vided, and their “Red D” motor boat is a 
familiar object on the lake. Her two 
boys and girl are expert swimmers and 
divers, while the young lady can fell a 
tree as expertly as any woodman. 

Spending four months at an altitude of 
twelve hundred feet above the sea level! 
in a.purified atmosphere and among con- 
genial surroundings, Mme. Cumming’s 
“Domestic Symphony” is a continuous 
melody. Among her neighbors are Rex 
Beach, the novelist, 'and Hudson Maxim 
the inventor, who is spite of his sixty 
years plays tennis with skill and vigor. 
The accompanying view shows a theme 
from this “Domestic Symphony.” 





At the Blandford (Mass.) Country 
Club, on July 28, a pleasing concert was 
given by Ida Lyons, Mrs. Whiting and 
Mrs. R. D. Chaffee. 
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